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MISCELLANIES 


X-ING A PARAGRAB 


S it is well known that the “wise men” 
came “from the East,” and as Mr. Touch- 
and-go Bullet-head came from the East, it 

follows that Mr. Bullet-head was a wise man; and if 
collateral proof of the matter be needed, here we 
have it—Mr. B. was an editor. Irascibility was 
his sole foible; for in fact the obstinacy of which 
men accused him was anything but his fozble, since 
he justly considered it his forte. It was his strong 
point—his virtue; and it would have required all 
the logic of a Brownson to convince him that it was 
“anything else.”’ 

I have shown that Touch-and-go Bullet-head was 
a wise man; and the only occasion on which he did 
not prove infallible, was when, abandoning that 
legitimate home for all wise men, the East, he mi- 
grated to the city of Alexander-the-Great-o-nopolis, 
or some place of a similar title, out West. 

I must do him the justice to say, however, that 
when he made up his mind finally to settle in that 
town, it was under the impression that no newspaper, 
and consequently no editor, existed in that particular 
section of the country. In establishing ‘The Tea- 
Pot,” he expected to have the field all to himself. 
I feel confident he never would have dreamed of 
taking up his residence in Alexander-the-Great-o- 
nopolis, had he been aware that, in Alexander-the- 
Great-o-nopolis, there lived a gentleman named John 
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Smith (if I rightly remember), who, for many years, 
had there quietly grown fat in editing and publishing 
the “Alexander-the-Great-o-nopolis Gazette.” It 
was solely, therefore, on account of having been 
misinformed, that Mr. Bullet-head found himself in 
Alex suppose we call it Nopolis, “for short’’— 
but, as he did find himself there, he determined to 
keep up his character for obst— for firmness, and 
remain. So remain he did; and he did more; he 
unpacked his press, type, etc., etc., rented an office 
exactly opposite to that of the “Gazette,” and, on 
the third morning after his arrival, issued the first 
number of “The Alexan’’— that is to say, of “The 
Nopolis Tea-Pot’’:—as nearly as I can recollect, 
this was the name of the new paper. 

The leading article, I must admit, was brilliant— 
not to say severe. It was especially bitter about 
things in general—and as for the editor of “The 
Gazette,”’ he was torn all to pieces in particular. 
Some of Bullet-head’s remarks were really so fiery 
that I have always, since that time, been forced to 
look upon John Smith, who is still alive, in the 
light of a salamander. I cannot pretend to give all 
the Tea-pot’s paragraphs verbatim, but one of them 
runs thus: 

“Oh, yes!—Oh we perceive! Oh, no doubt! 
The editor over the way is a genius—O, my! Oh, 
goodness, gracious!—what zs this world coming to? 
Oh, tempora! Oh, Moses!” 

A philippic at once so caustic and so classical, 
alighted like a bombshell among the hitherto peace- 
ful citizens of Nopolis. Groups of excited individ- 
uals gathered at the corners of the streets. Every 
one awaited, with heartfelt anxiety, the reply of the 
dignified Smith. Next morning it appeared, as 
follows: 
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“We quote from ‘The Tea-Pot’ of yesterday the 
subjoined paragraph:—‘Oh, yes! Oh, we perceive! 
Oh, no doubt! Oh, my! Oh, goodness! Oh, tempora! 
Oh, Moses! Why, the fellow isallO! That accounts 
for his reasoning in a circle, and explains why there 
is neither beginning nor end to him, nor to anything 
that hesays. We really do not believe the vagabond 
can write a word that hasn’t an O in it. Wonder if 
this O-ing is a habit of his? By-the-by, he came away 
from Down-East in a great hurry. Wonder if he 
O’s as much there as he does here? ‘O/ it is 
pitiful.’ ”’ 

The indignation of Mr. Bullet-head at these scanda- 
lous insinuations, I shall not attempt to describe. 
On the eel-skinning principle, however, he did not 
seem to be so much incensed at the attack upon his in- 
tegrity asone might haveimagined. It was the sneer 
at his style that drove him to desperation. What!— 
he Touch-and-go Bullet-head!—not able to write a 
word without an O in it! He would soon let the 
jackanapes see that he was mistaken. Yes! he 
would let him see how much he was mistaken, the 
puppy! He, Touch-and-go Bullet-head, of Frog- 
pondium, would let Mr. John Smith perceive that he, 
Bullet-head, could indite, if it so pleased him, a 
whole paragraph—ay! a whole article—in which that 
contemptible vowel should not once—not even once 
—make its appearance. But no;—that would be 
yielding a point to the said John Smith. He, 
Bullet-head, would make no alteration in his style, 
to suit the caprices of any Mr. Smith in Christendom. 
Perish so vile a thought! The O forever! He 
would persist in the O. He would be as O-wy as 
O-wy could be. 

Burning with the chivalry of this determination, 
the great Touch-and-go, in the next “Tea-Pot,”* 
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came out merely with this simple but resolute para- 
graph, in reference to this unhappy affair: 

“The editor of the ‘Tea-Pot’ has the honor of 
advising the editor of ‘The Gazette’ that he, (the 
‘Tea-Pot,’) will take an opportunity in to-morrow 
morning’s paper, of convincing him, (the ‘Gazette,’) 
that he, (the ‘Tea-Pot,’) both can and will be lis 
own master, as regards style;—he (the ‘Tea-Pot’) 
intending to show him, (the ‘Gazette,’) the supreme, 
and indeed the withering contempt with which the 
criticism of him, (the ‘Gazette,’) inspires the inde- 
pendent bosom of him, (the ‘Tea-Pot,’) by composing 
for the especial gratification (?) of him, (the ‘Gazette,’) 
a leading article, of some extent, in which the beau- 
tiful vowel—the emblem of Eternity—yet so inoffen- 
sive to the hyper-exquisite delicacy of him, (the 
‘Gazette,) shall most certainly not be avoided by his 
(the ‘Gazette’s’) most obedient, humble servant, the 
‘Tea-Pot.’ ‘So much for Buckingham!’ ”’ 

In fulfilment of the awful threat thus darkly inti- 
mated rather than decidedly enunciated, the great 
Bullet-head, turning a deaf ear to all entreaties 
for “copy,” and simply requesting his foreman to 
“go to the d 1,’’ when he (the foreman) assured. 
him (the “Tea-Pot!’’) that it was high time to “go 
to press’: turning a deaf ear to everything, I say, the 
great Bullet-head sat up until day-break, consuming 
the midnight oil, and absorbed in the composition 
of the really unparalleled paragraph, which follows: 

“So ho, John! how now? Told you so, you know. 
Don’t crow, another time, before you’re out of the 
woods! Does your mother know you’re out? Oh, 
no, no!—so go home at once, now, John, to your 
odious old woods of Concord! Go home to your 
woods, old owl,—go! You wont? Oh, poh, poh, 
John, don’t do so! You've got to go, you know! 
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So go atonce, and don’t go slow; for nobody owns 
you here, you know. Oh, John, John, if you don’t 
go you're no homo—no! You’re only a fowl, an owl; 
a cow, a sow; a doll, a poll; a poor, old, good-for- 
nothing-to-nobody, log, dog, hog, or frog, come out 
of a Concord bog. Cool, now—cool! Do be cool, 
you fool! None of your crowing, old cock! Don’t 
frown so—don’t! Don’t hollo, nor howl, nor growl, 
nor bow-wow-wow! Good Lord, John, how you do 
look! Told you so, you know—but stop rolling your 
goose of an old poll about so, and go and drown your 
sorrows in a bowl!” 

Exhausted, very naturally, by so stupendous an 
effort, the great Touch-and-go could attend to 
nothing farther that night. Firmly, composedly, 
yet with an air of conscious power, he handed his 
MS. to the devil in waiting, and then, walking 
leisurely home, retired, with ineffable dignity, 
to bed. 

Meantime the devil to whom the copy was 
entrusted, ran up stairs to his “case,”’ in an unuttera- 
ble hurry, and forthwith made a commencement at 
“setting” the MS. “up.” 

In the first place, of course,—as the opening word 
was “So”—he made a plunge into the capital S hole 
and came out in triumph with a capital S. Elated 
by this success, he immediately threw himself upon 
the little-o box with a blindfold impetuosity—but 
who shall describe his horror when his fingers came 
up without the anticipated letter in their clutch? 
who shall paint his astonishment and rage at perceiv- 
ing, as he rubbed his knuckles, that he had been only 
thumping them to no purpose, against the bottom of 
anempty box. Notasingle little-o was in the little-o 
hole; and, glancing fearfully at the capital-O parti- 
tion, he found that, to his extreme terror, in a pre- 
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cisely similar predicament. Awe-stricken, his first 
impulse was to rush to the foreman. 

“Sir!” said he, gasping for breath, “I can’t 
never set up nothing without no o’s.”’ 

“What do you mean by that?” growled the fore- 
man, who was ina very ill-humor at being kept up so 
late. 

“Why, sir, there beant an o in the office, neither 
a big un nor a little un!” 

‘““What—what the d 
were in the case?”’ 

“T don’t know, sir,” said the boy, “but one of 
them ere G’zette devils is bin prowling bout here all 
night, and I spect he’s gone and cabbaged em every 
one: 

“Dod rot him! I haven’t a doubt of it,’’ replied 
the foreman, getting purple with rage—“ but I tell 
you what you do, Bob, that’s a good boy—you go 
over the first chance you get and hook every one of 
their i’s and (d—n them!) their izzards.”’ 

“Jist so,”’ replied Bob, with a wink and a frown— 
“Tl be into em, I’ll let em know a thing or two; but 
in de meantime, that ere paragrab? Mus go in to- 
night, you know—else there’ll be the d. 1 to pay, 
and—”’ 

“And not a bit of pitch hot,” interrupted the 
foreman, with a deep sigh and an emphasis on the 
“bit.” “Is it a very long paragraph, Bob?” 

_ baa call it a wery long paragrab,’’ said 
ob, 

“Ah, well, then! do the best you can with it! we 
must get to press,” said the foreman, who was over 
head and ears in work; “just stick in some other 
letter for 0, nobody’s going to read the fellow’s 
trash, any how.’”’ 


“Wery well,” replied Bob, “here goes it!” and off 


1 has become of all that 


? 
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he hurried to his case; muttering as he went— 
“Considdeble vell, them ere expressions, perticcler 
for a man as doesen’t swar. So I’s to gouge out all 
their eyes, eh? and d n all their gizzards! Vell! 
this here’s the chap as is jist able for to doit.” The 
fact is, that although Bob was but twelve years old 
and four feet high, he was equal to any amount of 
fight, in a small way. 

The exigency here described is by no means of rare 
occurrence in printing-offices; and I cannot tell how to 
account for it, but the fact is indisputable, that when 
the exigency does occur, it almost always happens 
that « is adopted asa substitute for the letter deficient. 
The true reason, perhaps, is that x is rather the most 
superabundant letter in the cases, or at least was so 
in old times—long enough to render the substitution 
in question an habitual thing with printers. As for 
Bob, he would have considered it heretical to em- 
ploy any other character, in a case of this kind, than 
the x to which he had been accustomed. 

“T shell have to x this ere paragrab,”’ said he to 
himself, as he read it over in astonishment, “but it’s 
jest about the awfulest o-wy paragrab I ever did see”’: 
so x it he did, unflinchingly, and to press it went x-ed. 

Next morning the population of Nopolis were all 
taken aback by reading in ‘““‘The Tea-Pot,”’ the fol- 
lowing extraordinary leader: 

“Sx hx, Jxhn!hxwnxw! Txld yxu sx, yxu knxw. 
Dxn’t crxw, anxther time, befxre yxu’re xut xf the 
wxxds. Dxes yxurmxther kuxw yxu’rexut? Xh,nx, 
nx!sx gx hxme at xnce,nxw, Jxhn, tx yxur xdixus xld 
wxxds xf Cxnexrd! Gx hxme tx yxur xld xwl,—gx! 
Yxuwxnt? Xh, pxh, pxh, Jxhn, dxntdxsx! Yxu’ve 
gxt tx gx, yxu knxw! sx gx at xnce, and dxn't 
ex slxw; fxrnxbxdy xwns yxu here, yxu knxw. Xh, 
Jxhn, Jxhn, if yxu dxn’t gx yxu’re nx hxmx—nx! 
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Yxu’re xnly a fxwl, an xwl; a cxw, a sxw; a dxll,a 
pxll;apxxr xld gxxd-fxr-nxthing-tx-nxbxdy lxg, dxg, 
hxg, xr frxg, exme xut xf a Cxncexrd bxg. Cxxl, 
nxw—cxxl! Dx be cxxl, yxu fxxl! Nxne xf yxur 
erxwing, xld cxck! Dxn’t frxwnsx—dxn’t! Dxn’t 
hxllx, nxr hxwl, nxr grxwl, nxr bxw-wxw-wxw! 
Gxxd Lxrd, Jxhn, hxw yxu dx Ixxk! Txld yxu sx, 
yxu knxw, but stxp rxlling yxur gxxse xf an xld 
pxll abxut sx, and gx and drxwn yxur sxrrxws in a 
bxwl!” 

The uproar occasioned by this mystical and caba- 
listical article, is not to be conceived. ‘The first 
definite idea entertained by the populace was, that 
some diabolical treason lay concealed in the hiero- 
glyphics; and there was a general rush to Bullet- 
head’s residence, for the purpose of riding him on 
a rail; but that gentleman was nowhere to be found. 
He had vanished, no one could tell how; and not 
even the ghost of him has ever been seen since. 

Unable to discover its legitimate object, the popu- 
lar fury at length subsided; leaving behind it, by 
way of sediment, quite a medley of opinion about 
this unhappy affair. 

; fone gentleman thought the whole an X-ellent 
joke. 

Another said that, indeed, Bullet-head had shown 
much X-uberance of fancy. 

A third addmitted him X-entric, but no more. 

A fourth could only suppose it the Yankee’s 
design to X-press, in a general way, his X-asperation. 

“Say, rather, to set an X-ample to posterity,”’ sug- 
gested a fifth. 

That Bullet-head had been driven to an extremity, 
was clear to all; and in fact, since that editor could 


not be found, there was some talk about lynching 
the other one. ; 
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The more common conclusion, however, was, that 
the affair was, simply, X-traordinary and in-X-plica- 
ble. Even the town mathematician confessed that he 
could make nothing of so dark a problem. X, every- 
body knew, was an unknown quantity; but in this 
case (as he properly observed), there was an unknown 
quantity of X. 

The opinion of Bob, the devil (who kept dark 
“about his having X-ed the paragrab”’), did not 
meet with so much attention as I think it deserved, 
although it was very openly and very fearlessly 
expressed. He said that, for his part, he had no 
doubt about the matter at all, that it was a clear case, 
that Mr. Bullet-head never could be persvaded fur to 
drink like other folks, but vas continually a-svig- 
ging o’ that ere blessed XXX ale, and, as a naiteral 
consekvence, it just puffed him up savage, and made 
him X (cross) in the X-treme. 
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MELLONTA TAUTA 


On Boarp BatiLoon “SKYLARK,” April 1, 2848. 


OW, my dear friend—now, for your sins, 
you are to suffer the infliction of a long 
gossiping letter. I tell you distinctly 

that I am going to punish you for all your imperti- 
nences by being as tedious, as discursive, as inco- 
herent and as unsatisfactory as possible. Besides, 
here I am, cooped up in a dirty balloon, with some 
one or two hundred of the canaille, all bound on a 
pleasure excursion, (what a funny idea some people 
have of pleasure!) and I have no prospect of touching 
terra firma for a month at least. Nobody to talk 
to. Nothing to do. When one has nothing to do, 
then is the time to correspond with one’s friends. 
You perceive, then, why it is that I write you this 
letter—it is on account of my ennui and your sins. 

Get ready your spectacles and make up your 
mind to be annoyed. I mean to write at you every 
day during this odious voyage. 

Heigho! when will any Invention visit the human 
pericranium? Are we forever to be doomed to the 
thousand inconveniences of the balloon? Will 
nobody contrive a more expeditious mode of progress? 
This jog-trot movement, to my thinking, is little 
less than positive torture. Upon my word we have 
not made more than a hundred miles the hour 
since leaving home! The very birds beat us—at 
least some of them. I assure you that I do not 
exaggerate at all. Our motion, no doubt, seems 
slower than it actually is—this on account of our 
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having no objects about us by which to estimate 
our velocity, and on account of our going with the 
wind. To be sure, whenever we meet a balloon we 
have a chance of perceiving our rate, and then, I 
admit, things do not appearso very bad. Accustomed 
as I am to this mode of travelling, I cannot get over 
a kind of giddiness whenever a balloon passes us in 
a current directly overhead. It always seems to 
me like an immense bird of prey about to pounce 
upon us and carry us off in its claws. One went 
over us this morning about sunrise, and so nearly 
overhead that its drag-rope actually brushed the 
net-work suspending our car, and caused us very 
serious apprehension. Our captain said that if the 
material of the bag had been the trumpery var- 
nished “silk” of five hundred or a thousand years 
ago, we should inevitably have been damaged. 

This silk, as he explained it to me, was a fabric com- 
posed of the entrails of a species of earth-worm. 
The worm was carefully fed on mulberries—a kind 
of fruit resembling a water-melon—and, when 
sufficiently fat, was crushed in a mill. The paste 
thus arising was called papyrus in its primary state, 
and went through a variety of processes until it 
finally became “silk.’”’ Singular to relate, it was 
once much admired as an article of female dress! 
Balloons were also very generally constructed from 
it. A better kind of material, it appears, was sub- 
sequently found in the down surrounding the seed- 
vessels of a plant vulgarly called euphorbium, and 
at that time botanically termed milk-weed. This 
latter kind of silk was designated as silk-buckingham, 
on account of its superior durability, and was usu- 
ally prepared for use by being varnished with a solu- 
tion of gum caoutchouc—a substance which in 
some respects must have resembled the gutia percha 
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now in common use. This caoutchouc was occca- 
sionally called India rubber or rubber of whist, and 
was no doubt one of the numerous fungi. Never 
tell me again that I am not at heart an antiquarian. 

Talking of drag-ropes—our own, it seems, has 
this moment knocked a man overboard from one of 
the small magnetic propellers that swarm in oceat 
below us—a boat of about six thousand tons, and, 
from all accounts, shamefully crowded. These 
diminutive barques should be prohibited from carry- 
ing more than a definite number of passengers. 
The man, of course, was not permitted to get on 
board again, and was soon out of sight, he and his 
life-preserver. I rejoice, my dear friend, that we 
live in an age so enlightened that no such a thing 
as an individual is supposed to exist It is the mass 
for which the true Humanity cares. By-the-by, 
talking of Humanity, do you know that our im- 
mortal Wiggins is not so original in his views of the 
Social Condition and so forth, as his contemporaries 
are inclined to suppose? Pundit assures me that 
the same ideas were put, nearly in the same way, 
about a thousand years ago, by an Irish Philosopher 
called Furrier, on account of his keeping a retail 
shop for cat peltries and other furs. Pundit knows, 
you know; there can be no mistake about it. How 
very wonderfully do we see verified every day, the 
profound observation of the Hindoo Aries Tottle 
(as quoted by Pundit) —“Thus must we say that, 
not once or twice, or a few times, but with almost 
infinite repetitions, the same opinions come round 
in a circle among men.” 

April 2—Spoke to-day the magnetic cutter in 
charge of the middle section of floating telegraph 
wires. I learn that when this species of telegraph 
was first put into operation by Horse, it was con- 
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sidered quite impossible to convey the wires over 
sea; but now we are at a loss to comprehend where 
the difficulty lay! So wags the world. Tempora 
mutantur—excuse me for quoting the Etruscan. 
what would we do without the Atlantic telegraph? 
(Pundit says Atlantic was the ancient adjective.) 
We lay to a few minutes to ask the cutter some 
questions, and learned, among other glorious news, 
that civil war is raging in Africa, while the plague 
is doing its good work beautifully both in Yurope 
and Ayesher. Is it not truly remarkable that, 
before the magnificent light shed upon philosophy 
by Humanity, the world was accustomed to regard 
War and Pestilence as calamities? Do you know 
that prayers were actually offered up in the ancient 
temples to the end that these evils (!) might not be 
visited upon mankind? Is it not really difficult to 
comprehend upon what principle of interest our 
forefathers acted? Were they so blind as not to 
perceive that the destruction of a myriad of indi- 
viduals is only so much positive advantage to the 
mass! 

April 3.—It is really a very fine amusement to 
ascend the rope-ladder leading to the summit of 
the balloon-bag and thence survey the surrounding 
world. From the car below, you know, the prospect is 
not so comprehensive—you can see little vertically. 
But seated here (where I write this) in the luxuriously- 
cushioned open piazza of the summit, one can see 
everything that is going on in all directions. Just 
now, there is quite a crowd of balloons in sight, and. 
they present a very animated appearance, while the 
air is resonant with the hum of somany millions of 
human voices. I have heard it asserted that when 
Yellow or (as Pundit will have it) Violet, who is sup- 
posed to have been the first zronaut, maintained the 
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practicability of traversing the atmosphere in all 
directions, by merely ascending or descending until 
a favorable current was attained, he was scarcely 
hearkened to at all by his cotemporaries, who looked 
upon him as merely an ingenious sort of madman, 
because the philosophers (!) of the day declare 
the thing impossible. Really now it does seem to 
me quite unaccountable how anything so obviously 
feasible could have escaped the sagacity of the ancient 
savans. But in all ages the great obstacles to 
advancement in Art have been opposed by the so- 
called men of science. To be sure, our men of science 
are not quite so bigoted as those of old:—oh, I have 
something so queer to tell you on this topic. Do you 
know that it is not more than a thousand years ago 
since the metaphysicians consented to relieve the 
people of the singular fancy that there existed but 
two possible roads for the attainment of Truth! Be- 
lieve it if you can! It appears that long, long ago, 
in the night of Time, there lived a Turkish philoso- 
pher (or Hindoo possibly) called Aries Tottle. This 
person introduced, or at all events propagated what 
was termed the deductive or 4 priort mode of investi- 
gation. He started with what he maintained to be 
axtoms or “self-evident truths,” and thence pro- 
ceeded “logically” to results. His greatest disciples 
were one Neuclid and one Cant. Well, Aries Tottle 
flourished supreme until the advent of one Hog, 
surnamed the “Ettrick Shepherd,” who preached 
an entirely different system, which he called the a 
postertort or inductive. His plan referred altogether 
to Sensation. He proceeded by observing, analyz- 
ing and classifying facts—iustantie nature, as they 
were affectedly called—into general laws. Aries 
Tottle’s mode, in a word was based on noumena; 
Hog’s on phenomena. Well, so great was the admi- 
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ration excited by this latter system that, at its first 
introduction, Aries Tottle fell into disrepute; but 
finally he recovered ground and was permitted to 
divide the realm of Truth with his more modern 
rival. The savans now maintained that the Aris- 
totelian and Baconian roads were the sole possible 
avenues to knowledge. “Baconian,” you must 
know, was an adjective invented as equivalent to 
Hog-ian and more euphonious and dignified. 

Now, my dear friend, I do assure you, most posi- 
tively, that I represent this matter fairly, on the 
soundest authority; and you can easily understand 
how a notion so absurd on its very face must have 
operated to retard the progress of all true knowl- 
edge—which makes its advances almost invariably 
by intuitive bounds. The ancient idea confined 
investigation to crawling; and for hundreds of years 
so great was the infatuation about Hog especially, 
that a virtual end was put to all thinking properly 
so called. No man dared utter a truth to which he 
felt himself indebted to his Soul alone. It mattered 
not whether the truth was even demonstrably a truth, 
for the bullet-headed savans of the time regarded 
only the road by which he had attained it. They 
would not even look at the end. “Let us see the 
means,” they cried, “the means!” If, upon inves- 
tigation of the means, it was found to come neither 
under the category Aries (that is to say Ram) nor 
under the category Hog, why then the savans went 
no farther, but pronounced the “theorist” a fool, 
and would have nothing to do with him or his truth. 

Now, it cannot be maintained, even, that by the 
crawling system the greatest amount of truth would be 
attained in any long series of ages, for the repression 
of imagination was an evil not to be compensated 
for by any superior certainty in the ancient modes 
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of investigation. The error of these Jurmains, these 
Vrinch, these Inglitch and these Amriccans, (the 
latter, by the way, were our own immediate pro- 
genitors,) was an error quite analogous with that of 
the wiseacre who fancies that he must necessarily 
see an object the better the more closely he holds it 
to his eyes. These people blinded themselves by 
details. When they proceeded Hoggishly, their 
“facts” were by means always facts—a matter of 
little consequence had it not been for assuming 
that they were facts and must be facts because they 
appeared to be such. When they proceeded on the 
path of the Ram, their course was scarcely as straight 
as a ram’s horn, for they never had an axiom which 
wasanaxiomatall. They must have been very blind 
not to see this, even in their own day; for even in 
their own day many of the long ‘“‘established”’axioms 
had been rejected. For example—‘ Ex uthilo, nihil 
fit”; “a body cannot act where it is not”; “there 
cannot exist antipodes’’; “darkness cannot come out 
of light’’—all these, and a dozen other similar propo- 
sitions, formerly admitted without hesitation as 
axioms, were, even at the period of which I speak, 
seen to be untenable. How absurd in these people, 
then, to persist in putting faith in ‘‘axioms”’ as immu- 
table bases of Truth! But even out of the mouths 
of these soundest reasoners it is easy to demonstrate 
the futility, the impalpability of their axioms in gen- 
eral. Who was the soundest of their logicians? 
Let me see! I will go and ask Pundit and be back 
ini guminute . aie Ah, here we have it! Here is 
a book written nearly a thousand years ago and 
lately translated from the Inglitch—which, by the — 
Way, appears to have been the rudiment of the 
Amriccan. Pundit says it is decidedly the cleverest 
ancient work on its topic, Logic. The author (who 
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was much thought of in his day) was one Miller, or 
Mill; and we find it recorded of him, as a point of 
some importance, that he had a mill-horse called 
Bentham. But let us glance at the treatise! 

Ah!—“ Ability or inability to conceive,” says 
Mr. Mill, very properly, “is in no case to be received 
as a criterion of axiomatic truth.’”? What modern 
in his senses would ever think of disputing this 
truism? The only wonder with us must be, 
how it happened that Mill conceived it neces- 
sary even to hint at any thing so obvious. So 
far good—but let us turn over another page. What 
have we here?—“Contradictories cannot both be 
true—that is, cannot co-exist in nature.’”’ Here 
Mr. Mill means, for example, that a tree must be 
either a tree or not a tree—that it cannot be at the 
same time a tree and not a tree. Very well; but 
I ask him why. His reply is this—and never pre- 
tends to be any thing else than this—“ Because it is 
impossible to conceive that contradictories can 
both be true.”? But this is no answer at all, by his 
own showing; for has he not just admitted as a 
truism that “ability or inability to conceive is #n no 
case to be received as a criterion of axiomatic truth.” 

Now I do not complain of these ancients so much 
because their logic is, by their own showing, utterly 
baseless, worthless and fantastic altogether, as 
because of their pompous and imbecile proscrip- 
tion of all other roads of Truth, of all other means 
for its attainment than the two preposterous paths— 
the one of creeping and the one of crawling—to 
- which they have dared to confine the Soul that 
loves nothing so well as to soar. 

By-the-by, my dear friend, do you not think it 
would have puzzled these ancient dogmaticians to 
have determined by which of their two roads it 
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was that the most important and most sublime 
of all their truths was, in effect, attained? I mean 
the truth of Gravitation. Newton owed it to 
Kepler. Kepler admitted that his three laws 
were guessed at—these three laws of all laws which 
led the great Inglitch mathematician to his prin- 
ciple, the basis of all physical principle—to go be- 
hind which we must enter the Kingdom of Meta- 
physics. Kepler guessed—that is to say zmagzned. 
He was essentially a ‘‘theorist’’—that word now of 
so much sanctity, formerly an epithet of contempt. 
Would it not have puzzled these old. moles too, to 
have explained by which of the two “roads” a cryp- 
tographist unriddles a cryptograph of more than | 
usual secrecy, or by which of the two roads Cham- 
pollion directed mankind to those enduring and 
almost innumerable truths which resulted from his 
deciphering the Hieroglyphics? 

One word more on this topic and I will be done 
boring you. Is it not passing strange that, with 
their eternal prating about roads to Truth, these 
bigoted people missed what we now so clearly 
perceive to be the great highway—that of Consis- 
tency? Does it not seem singular how they should 
have failed to deduce from the works of God the 
vital fact that a perfect consistency must be an 
absolute truth! How plain has been our progress 
since the late announcement of this proposition. 
Investigation has been taken out of the hands of 
the ground-moles and given, as a task, to the true 
and only true thinkers, the men of ardent imagina- 
tion. These latter theorize. Can you not fancy the 
shout of scorn with which my words would be received 
by our progenitors were it possible for them to be 
now looking over my shoulder? These men, I say 
theorize; and their theories are simply corrected, 
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reduced, systematized—cleared, little by little, 
of their dross of inconsistency—until, finally, a 
perfect consistency stands apparent which even 
the most stolid admit, because, it is a consistency, 
to be an absolute and an unquestionable truth. 

April 4.—The new gas is doing wonders, in con- 
junction with the new improvement with gutta 
percha. How very safe, commodious, manageable, 
and in every respect convenient are our modern 
balloons! Here is an immense one approaching 
us at the rate of at least a hundred and fifty miles 
an hour. It seems to be crowded with people— 
perhaps there are three or four hundred passengers 
—and yet it soars to an elevation of nearly a mile, 
looking down upon poor us with sovereign contempt. 
Still a hundred or even two hundred miles an hour 
is slow travelling, after all. Do you remember our 
flight on the railroad across the Kanadaw continent? 
—fully three hundred miles the hour—ihat was 
travelling. Nothing to be seen, though—nothing 
to be done but flirt, feast and dance in the magnifi- 
cent saloons. Do you remember what an odd sen- 
sation was experienced when, by chance, we caught 
a glimpse of external objects while the cars were in 
full flight? Everything seemed unique—in one 
mass. For my part, I cannot say but that I pre- 
ferred the travelling by the slow train of a hundred 
miles the hour. Here we were permitted to have 
glass windows—even to have them open—and some- 
thing like a distinct view of the country was attain- 
Bplcweto Sie). Pundit says that the route for the 
great Kanadaw railroad must have been in some 
measure marked out about nine hundred years ago! 
In fact, he goes so far as to assert that actual traces 
of a road are still discernible—traces referable to a 
period quite as remote as that mentioned. The 
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track, it appears, was double only; ours, you know, 
has twelve paths; and three or four new ones are 
in preparation. The ancient rails were very slight, 
and placed so close together as to be, according to 
modern notions, quite frivolous, if not dangerous 
in the extreme. The present width of track—fifty 
feet—is considered, indeed, scarcely secure enough. 
For my part, I make no doubt that a track of some 
sort must have existed in very remote times, as. Pun- 
dit asserts; for nothing can be clearer, to my mind, 
than that, at some period—not less than seven cen- 
turies ago, certainly—the Northern and Southern 
Kanadaw continents were united; the Kanawdians, 
then, would have been driven, by necessity, toa great 
railroad across the continent. 

April 5.—I am almost devoured by ennut. Pun- 
dit is the only conversible person on board; and 
he, poor soul! can speak of nothing but antiquities. 
He has been occupied all the day in the attempt 
to convince me that the ancient Amriccans governed 
themselves!—did ever anybody hear of such an 
absurdity ?—that they existed in a sort of every- 
man-for-himself confederacy, after the fashion of 
the “prairie dogs” that we read of in fable. He 
says that they started with the queerest idea con- 
ceivable, viz.: that all men are born free and equal— 
this in the very teeth of the laws of gradation so 
visibly impressed upon all things both in the moral 
and physical universe. Every man “voted,” as 
they called it—that is to say, meddled with public 
affairs—until, at length, it was discovered that 
what is everybody’s business is nobody’s, and 
that the “ Republic” (so the absurd thing was called) 
was without a government atall. Itis related, how- 
ever, that the first circumstance which disturbed, 
very particularly, the self-complacency of the 
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philosophers who constructed this “Republic,” 
was the startling discovery that universal suffrage 
gave opportunity for fraudulent schemes, by means 
of which any desired number of votes might at any 
time be polled, without the possibility of prevention 
or even detection, by any party which should be 
merely villainous enough not to be ashamed of the 
fraud. A little reflection upon this discovery sufficed 
to render evident the consequences, which were that 
rascality must predominate—in a word, that arepub- 
lican government could never be anything but a 
rascally one. While the philosophers, however, 
were busied in blushing at their stupidity in not 
having foreseen these inevitable evils, and intent 
upon the invention of new theories, the matter 
was put to an abrupt issue by a fellow of the name 
of Mob, who took everything into his own hands 
and set up a despotism, in comparison with which 
those of the fabulous Zeros and Hellofagabaluses 
were respectable and delectable. This Mob (a for- 
eigner, by-the-by) is said to have been the most 
odious of all men that ever encumbered the earth. He 
was a giant in stature——insolent, rapacious, filthy; 
had the gall of a bullock with the heart of an hyena 
and the brains of a peacock. He died, at length, 
by dint of his own energies, which exhausted him. 
Nevertheless, he had his uses, as everything has, 
however vile, and taught mankind a lesson which to 
this day it is in no danger of forgetting—never to 
run directly contrary to the natural analogies. As 
for Republicanism, no analogy could be found for it 
upon the face of the earth—unless we except the 
case of the “prairie dogs,” an exception which 
seems to demonstrate, if anything, that democracy 
is a very admirable form of government—for dogs. 

April 6.—Last night had a fine view of Alpha 
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Lyre, whose disk, through our captain’s spy-glass, 
subtends an angle of half a degree, looking very 
much as our’sun does to the naked eye on a misty 
day. Alpha Lyre, although so very much larger 
than our sun, by-the-by, resembles him closely as 
regards its spots, its atmosphere, and in many other 
particulars. It is only within the last century, 
Pundit tells me, that the binary relation existing 
between these two orbs began even to be suspected. 
The evident motion of our system in the heavens 
was (strange to say!) referred to an orbit about a 
prodigious star in the centre of the galaxy. About 
this star, or at all events about a centre of gravity 
common to all the globes of the Milky Way and 
supposed to be near Alcyone in the Pleiades, every 
one of these globes was declared to be revolving, 
our own performing the circuit in a period of 117,- 
000,000 of years! We, with our present lights, 
our vast telescopic improvements, and so forth, of 
course find it difficult to comprehend the ground 
of an idea such as this. Its first propogator was 
one Mudler. He was led, we must presume, to this 
wild hypothesis by mere analogy in the first instance; 
but, this being the case, he should have at least 
adhered to analogy in its development. A great 
central orb was, in fact, suggested; so far Mudler 
was consistent. This central orb, however, dy- 
namically, should have been greater than all its sur- 
rounding orbs taken together. The question might 
then have been asked—‘‘ Why do we not see it?” 
—we, especially, who occupy the mid region of the 
cluster—the very locality mnear which, at least, 
must be situated this inconceivable central sun. 
The astronomer, perhaps, at this point, took refuge 
in the suggestion of non-luminosity; and here anal- 
ogy was suddenly let fall. But even admitting 
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the central orb non-luminous, how did he manage 
to explain its failure to be rendered visible by the 
incalculable host of glorious suns glaring in all 
directions about it? No doubt what he finally 
maintained was merely a centre of gravity common 
to all the revolving orbs—but here again analogy 
must have been let fall. Our system revolves, it 
is true, about a common centre of gravity, but it 
does this in connection with and in consequence of a 
material sun whose mass more than counterbalances 
the rest of the system. The mathematical circle 
is a curve composed of an infinity of straight lines; 
but this idea of the circle—this idea of it which, 
in regard to all earthly geometry, we consider as 
merely the mathematical, in contradistinction from 
the practical, idea—is, in sober fact, the practical 
conception which alone we have any right to enter- 
tain in respect to those Titanic circles with which 
we have to deal, at least in fancy, when we suppose 
our system, with its fellows, revolving about a point 
in the centre of the galaxy. Let the most vigorous 
of human imaginations but attempt to take a single 
step towards the comprehension of a circuit so un- 
utterable! It would scarcely be paradoxical to 
say that a flash of lightning itself, travelling forever 
upon the circumference of this inconceivable 
circle, would still forever be travelling in a straight 
line. That the path of our sun along such a circum- 
ference—that the direction of our system in such 
an orbit—would, to any human perception, deviate 
in the slightest degree from a straight line even in a 
million of years, isa proposition not to be entertained; 
and yet these ancient astronomers were absolutely 
- cajoled, it appears, into believing that a decisive 
curvature had become apparent during the brief 
period of their astronomical history—during the 
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mere point—during the utter nothingness of two 
or three thousand years! How incomprehensible, 
that considerations such as this did not at once 
indicate to them the true state of affairs—that of 
the binary revolution of our sun and Alpha Lyre 
around a common centre of gravity! 

April 7.—Continued last night our astronomical 
amusements. Had a fine view of the five Neptu- 
rian asteroids, and watched with much interest the 
putting up of a huge impost on a couple of lintels in 
the new temple at Daphnis in the moon. It was 
amusing to think that creatures so diminutive as 
the lunarians, and bearing so little resemblance to 
humanity, yet evinced a mechanical ingenuity so 
much superior to our own. One finds it difficult, 
too, to conceive the vast masses which these people 
handle so easily, to be as light as our reason tells 
us they actually are. 

April 8.—Eureka! Pundit is in his glory. A 
balloon from Kanadaw spoke us to-day and threw 
on board several late papers; they contain some 
exceedingly curious information relative to Ka- 
nawdian or rather to Amriccan antiquities. You 
know, I presume, that laborers have for some 
months been employed in preparing the ground 
for a new fountain at Paradise, the emperot’s prin- 
cipal pleasure garden. Paradise, it appears, has | 
been, literally speaking, an island time out of mind— 
that is to say, its northern boundary was always (as 
far back as any records extend) a rivulet, or rather 
a very narrow arm of the sea. This arm was gradu- 
ally widened until it attained its present breadth— 
amile. The whole length of the island is nine miles; 
the breadth varies materially. The entire area (so 
Pundit says) was, about eight hundred years ago, 
densely packed with houses, some of them twenty 
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stories high; land (for some most unaccountable 
reason) being considered as especially precious just 
in this vicinity. The disastrous earthquake, how- 
ever, of the year 2050, so totally uprooted and over- 
whelmed the town (for it was almost too large to 
be called a village) that the most indefatigable of our 
antiquarians have never yet been able to obtain 
from the site any sufficient data (in the shape of 
coins, medals or inscriptions) wherewith to build 
up, even the ghost of a theory concerning the manners, 
customs, &c., &c., &c., of the aboriginal inhabitants. 
Nearly all that we have hitherto known of them 
is, that they were a portion of the Knickerbocker 
tribe of savages infesting the continent at its first 
discovery by Recorder Riker, a knight of the Golden 
Fleece. They were by no means uncivilized, how- 
ever, but cultivated various arts and even sciences 
after a fashion of their own. It is related of them 
that they were acute in many respects, but were 
oddly afflicted with a monomania for building what, 
in the ancient Amriccan, was denominated ‘‘churches”’ 
—a kind of pagoda instituted for the worship of 
two idols that went by the names of Wealth and 
Fashion. In the end, it is said, the island became, 
nine-tenths of it, church. The women, too, it ap- 
pears, were oddly deformed by a natural protu- 
berance of the region just below the small of the 
back—although, most unaccountably, this deform- 
ity was looked upon altogether in the light of a 
beauty. One or two pictures of these singular 
women have, in fact, been miraculously preserved. 
They look very odd, very—like something between 
a turkey-cock and a dromedary. 

Well, these few details are nearly all that have 
descended to us respecting the ancient Knicker- 
bockers. Itseems, however, that while digging in the 
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center of the emperor’s garden, (which, you know 
covers the whole island,) some of the workmen un- 
earthed a cubical and evidently chisseled block of 
granite, weighing several hundred pounds. It was 
in good preservation, having received, apparently, 
little injury from the convulsion which entombed it. 
On one of its surfaces was a marble slab with (only 
think of it!) an inscription—a legible inscription. 
Pundit is in ecstasies. Upon detaching the slab, 
a cavity appeared, containing a leaden box filled 
with various coins, a long scrool of names, several 
documents which appear to resemble newspapers, 
with ‘other matters of intense interest to the anti- 
quarian! ‘There can be no doubt that all these are 
genuine Amriccan relics belonging to the tribe called 
Knickerbocker. The papers thrown on board our 
balloon are filled with fac-similes of the coins, MSS., 
typography, &c., &c. I copy for your amusement 
the Knickerbocker inscription on the marble slab:— 


This Corner Stone of a Monument to the 
Memory of 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
was laid with appropriate ceremonies on the 
I9TH DAY OF OCTOBER, 1847, 
the anniversary of the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis 
to General Washington at Yorktown, 
A. D. 1781, 
under the auspices of the 
Washington Monument Association of the 
city of New York. 


This, as I give it, is a verbatim translation done 
by Pundit himself, so there can be no mistake about 
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it. From the few words thus preserved, we glean 
several important items of knowledge, not the least 
interesting of which is the fact that a thousand 
years ago actual monuments had fallen into disuse 
—as was all very proper—the people contenting 
themselves, as we do now, with a mere indication 
of the design to erect a monument at some future 
time; a corner-stone being cautiously laid by itself 
“solitary and alone” (excuse me for quoting the 
great Amriccan poet Benton!) as a guarantee of 
the magnanimous intention. We ascertain, too, 
very distinctly, from this admirable inscription, 
the how, as well as the where and the what, of the 
great surrender in question. As to the where, it 
was Yorktown (wherever that was, and as to the 
what, it was General Cornwallis (no doubt some 
wealthy dealer in corn). He was surrendered. 
The inscription commemorates the surrender of 
—what?—why, ‘of Lord Cornwallis.”” The only 
question is what could the savages wish him sur- 
rendered for. But when we remember that these 
savages were undoubtedly cannibals, we are led 
to the conclusion that they intended him for sau- 
sage. As to the how of the surrender, no language 
can be more explicit. Lord Cornwallis was sur- 
rendered (for sausage) “under the auspices of the 
Washington Monument Association’”—no doubt 
a charitable institution for the depositing of corner- 
stones. But, Heaven bless me! what is the matter? 
Ah, I see—the balloon has collapsed, and we shall 
have a tumble into the sea. I have, therefore, only 
time enough to add that, from a hasty inspection of 
the fac-similes of newspapers, &c., &c., I find that the 
great men in those days among the Amriccans, 
were one John, a smith, and one Zacchary, a tailor. 

Good bye, until I see you again. Whether you 
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ever get this letter or not is a point of little impor- 
tance, as I write altogether for my own amusement. 
I shall cork the MS. up in a bottle, however, and 
throw it into the sea. 
Yours everlasting, 
PUNDITA. 
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BOS seh oB RE ATH 


A TALE NEITHER IN NOR OUT OF “ BLACKWOOD’? 


O breathe not, &c.—Moorer’s MELopises 


HE most notorious ill-fortune must in the 
end, yield to the untiring courage of phi- 
losophy—as the most stubborn city to the 

ceaseless vigilance of an enemy. Salmanezer, as 
we have it in the holy writings, lay three years 
before Samaria; yet it fell. Sardanapalus—see 
Diodorus—maintained himself seven in Nine- 
veh; but to no purpose. Troy expired at the close 
of the second lustrum; and Azoth, as Aristzus 
declares upon his honor as a gentleman, opened at 
last her gates to Psammitticus, after having barred 
them for the fifth part of the century. * * * 

“Thou wretch!—thou. vixeni—thou shrew!” said 
I to my wife on the morning after our wedding, 
“thou witch!—thou hag!—thou whipper-snapper! 
—thou sink of iniquity!—thou fiery-faced quintes- 
sence of all that is abominable!—thou—thou—”’ here 
standing upon tiptoe, seizing her by the {throat, and 
placing my mouth close to her ear, Iwas preparing 
to launch forth a new and more decided epithet of 
opprobrium, which should not fail, if ejaculated, to 
convince her of her insignificance, when, to my 
extreme horror and astonishment, I discovered that 
L had lost my breath. 

The phrases “I am out of breath,” “T have lost 
my breath,” &c., are often enough repeated in 
common conversation; but it had never occurred to 
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me that the terrible accident of which I speak could 
bona fide and actually happen! Imagine—that is if 
you have a fanciful turn—imagine, I say, my wonder 
—my consternation—my despair! 

There is a good genius, however, which has 
never entirely deserted me. In my most ungovern- 
able moods I still retain a sense of propriety, et le 
chemin des passions me conduit—as Lord Edouard in 
the “ Julie” says it did him—dé la philosophie verttable. 

Although I could not at first precisely ascertain to 
what degree the occurrence had affected me, I deter- 
mined at all events to conceal the matter from my 
wife, until further experience should discover to me 
the extent of this my unheard of calamity. Alter- 
ing my countenance, therefore, ina moment, from its 
bepuffed and distorted appearance, to an expression 
of arch and coquettish benignity, I gave my lady a 
pat on the one cheek, and a kiss on the other, and 
without saying one syllable, (Furies! I could not), 
left her astonished at my drollery, as I pirouetted 
out of the room in a Pas de Zephyr. 

Behold me then safely ensconced in my private 
boudoir, a fearful instance of the ill consequences 
attending upon irascibility—alive, with the qualifi- 
cations of the dead—dead, with the propensities of 
the living—an anomoly on the face of the earth— 
being very calm, yet breathless. 

Yes! breathless. I am serious in asserting that 
my breath was entirely gone. I could not have 
stirred with it a feather if my life had been at issue, 
or sullied even the delicacy of a mirror. Hard fate! 
—yet there was some alleviation to the first over- 
whelming paroxysm of my sorrow. I found, upon 
trial, that the powers of utterance which, upon my 
inability to proceed in the conversation with my 
wife, I then concluded to be totally destroyed, were 
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in fact only partially impeded, and I discovered 
that had I at that interesting crisis, dropped my voice 
to a singularly deep guttural, I might still have con- 
tinued to her the communication of my sentiments; 
this pitch of voice (the guttural) depending, I find, 
not upon the current of the breath, but upon a 
certain spasmodic action of the muscles of the throat. 

Throwing myself upon a chair, I remained for 
some time absorbed in meditation. My reflections, 
be sure, were of no consolatory kind. A thousand 
vague and lachrymatory fancies took possession of 
my soul—and even the idea of suicide flitted across 
my brain; but it is a trait in the perversity of human 
nature to reject the obvious and the ready, for the 
distant and equivocal. Thus I shuddered at self- 
murder as the most decided of atrocities while the 
tabby cat purred strenuously upon the rug, and the 
very water dog wheezed assiduously under the table; 
each taking to itself much merit for the strength of 
its lungs, and all obviously done in derision of my 
own pulmonary incapacity. 

Oppressed with a tumult of vague hopes and 
fears, I at length heard the footsteps of my wife 
descending the staircase. Being now assured of her 
absence, I returned with a palpitating heart to the 
scene of my disaster. 

Carefully locking the door on the inside, I com- 
menced a vigoroussearch. It was possible, I thought 
that, concealed in some obscure corner, or lurk- 
ing in some closet or drawer, might be found 
the lost object of my inquiry. It might have a 
vapory—it might even have a tangible form. Most 
philosophers, upon many points of philosophy, are 
still very unphilosophical. William Godwin, how- 
ever, says in his “ Mandeville,” that “invisible things 
are the only realities,” and this all will allow, is a 
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case in point. I would have the judicious reader 
pause before accusing such asseverations of an undue 
quantum of absurdity. Anaxagoras, it will be 
remembered, maintained that snow is black, and 
this I have since found to be the case. 

Long and earnestly did I continue the investiga- 
tion: but the contemptible reward of my industry 
and perseverance proved to be only a set of false 
teeth, two pairs of hips, an eye, and a bundle of 
billetts-doux from Mr. Windenough to my wife. I 
might as well here observe that this confirmation 
of my lady’s partiality for Mr. W. occasioned me 
little uneasiness. That Mrs. Lackobreath should 
admire anything so dissimilar to myself was a natu- 
ral and necessary evil. Jam, it is well known, of a 
robust and corpulent appearance, and at the same 
time somewhat diminutive in stature. What won- 
der then that the lath-like tenuity of my acquaint- 
ance, and his altitude, which has grown into a proy- 
erb, should have met with all due estimation in the 
eyes of Mrs. Lackobreath. But to return. 

My exertions, as I have before said, proved fruit- 
less. Closet after closet—drawer after drawer— 
corner after corner—were scrutinized to no- pur- 
pose. At one time, however, I thought myself 
sure of my prize, having in rummaging a dressing- 
case, accidently demolished a bottle of Grandjeans 
Oil of Archangels—which, as an agreeable perfume, 
I here take the liberty of recommending. 

With a heavy heart I returned to my boudoir— 
there to ponder upon some method of eluding my 
wife’s penetration, until I could make arrangements 
prior to my leaving the country, for to this I had 
already made up my mind. In a foreign climate, 
being unknown, I might, with some probability of 
success, endeavor to conceal my unhappy calamity 
—a calamity calculated, even more than beggary, 
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to estrange the affections of the multitude, and to 
draw down upon the wretch the well-merited indig- 
nation of the virtuous and the happy. I was not long 
inhesitation. Being naturally quick, I committed to 
memory the entire tragedy of “Metamora.” I had 
the good fortune to recollect that in the accentua- 
tion of this drama, or at least of such portion of it as 
is allotted to the hero, the tones of voice in which I 
found myself deficient were altogether unnecessary, 
and that the deep guttural was expected to reign 
monotonously throughout. 

I practised for some time by the borders of a 
well frequented marsh;—herein, however, having 
no reference to a similar proceeding of Demosthenes, 
but from a design peculiarly and conscientiously 
my own. Thus armed at all points, I determined 
to make my wife believe that I was suddenly smitten 
with a passion for the stage. In this, I succeeded 
to a miracle; and to every question or suggestion 
found myself at liberty to reply in my most frog- 
like and sepulchral tones with some passage from the 
tragedy—any portion of which, as I soon took great 
pleasure in observing, would apply equally well to 
any particular subject. It is not to be supposed, 
however, that in the delivery of such passages I was 
found at all deficient in the looking asquint—the 
showing my teeth—the working my knees—the 
shuffling my feet—or in any of those unmentionable 
graces which are now justly considered the charac- 
teristics of a popular performer. To be sure they 
spoke of confining me in a straight-jacket—but, 
good God! they never suspected me of having lost 
my breath. 

Having at length put my affairs in order, I took 
my seat very early one morning in the mail stage 
for , giving it to be understood, among my ac- 
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quaintances, that business of the last importance 
required my immediate personal attendance in that 
city. 

The coach was crammed to repletion; but in the 
uncertain twilight the features of my companions 
could not be distinguished. Without making any 
effectual resistance, I suffered myself to be placed 
between two gentlemen of colossal dimensions; 
while a third, of a size larger, requesting pardon for 
the liberty he was about to take, threw himself 
upon my body at full length, and falling asleep in an 
instant, drowned all my guttural ejaculations for 
relief, in a snore which would have put to blush 
the roarings of the bull of Phalaris. Happily the 
state of my respiratory faculties rendered suffocation 
an accident entirely out of the question. 

As, however, the day broke more distinctly in our 
approach to the outskirts of the city, my tormentor 
arising and adjusting his shirt-collar, thanked me in 
a very friendly manner for my civility. Seeing that 
I remained motionless, (all my limbs were dislocated 
and my head twisted on one side,) his apprehensions 
began to be excited; and arousing the rest of the pas- 
sengers, he communicated in a very decided manner, 
his opinion that a dead man had been palmed upon 
them during the night for a living and responsible 
fellow-traveller; here giving me a thump on the right 
eye, by way of demonstrating the truth of his sugges- 
tion. 

Hereupon all, one after another, (there were nine 
in company), believed it their duty to pull me by the 
ear. A young practising physician, too, having 
applied a pocket-mirror to my mouth, and found 
me without breath, the assertion of my persecutor 
was pronounced a true bill; and the whole party 
expressed a determination to endure tamely no such 
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impositions for the future, and to proceed no farther 
with any carcasses for the present. 

I was here, accordingly, thrown out at the sign of 
the “Crow,” (by which tavern the coach happened 
to be passing,) without meeting with any farther 
accident than the breaking of both my arms, under 
the left hind wheel of the vehicle. I must besides 
do the driver the justice to state that he did not for- 
get to throw after me the largest of my trunks, 
which, unfortunately falling on my head, fractured 
my skull in a manner at once interesting and 
extraordinary. 

The landlord of the “Crow,” who is a hospitable 
man, finding that my trunk contained sufficient to 
indemnify him for any little trouble he might take in 
my behalf, sent forthwith for a surgeon of his ac- 
quaintance, and delivered me to his care with a bill 
and receipt for ten dollars. 

The purchaser took me to his apartments and 
commenced operations immediately. Having cut 
off my ears, however, he discovered signs of anima- 
tion. He now rang the bell, and sent for a neigh- 
boring apothecary with whom to consult in the emer- 
gency. In case of his suspicions with regard to my 
existence proving ultimately correct, he, in the 
meantime, made an incision in my stomach, and 
removed several of my viscera for private dissection. 

The apothecary had an idea that I was actually 
dead. This idea I endeavored to confute, kicking 
and plunging with all my might, and making the 
most furious contortions—for the operations of the 
surgeon had, in a measure, restored me to the posses- 
sion of my faculities. All, however, was attributed 
to the effects of anew galvanic battery, wherewith the 
apothecary, who is really a man of imformation, 
performed several curious experiments, in which, 
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from my personal share in their fulfilment, I could 
not help feeling deeply interested. It was a source 
of mortification to me nevertheless, that although I 
made several attempts at conversation, my powers of 
speech were so entirely in abeyance, that I could not 
even open my mouth; much less then make reply to 
some ingenious but fanciful theories of which, under 
other circumstances, my minute acquaintance with 
the Hippocratian pathology whould have afforded 
me a ready confutation. 

Not being able to arrive at a conclusion, the 
practitioners remanded me for farther examination. 
I was taken up into a garret; and the surgeon’s 
lady having accommodated me with drawers and 
stockings, the surgeon himself fastened my hands, 
and tied up my jaws with a pocket handkerchief— 
then bolted the door on the outside as he hurried to 
his dinner, leaving me alone in silence and to medi- 
tation. 

I now discovered to my extreme delight that I 
could have spoken had not my mouth been tied 
up by the pocket handkerchief. Consoling myself 
with this reflection, I was mentally repeating some 
passages of the “Omnipresence of the Diety,”’ as 
is my custom before resigning myself to sleep, when 
two cats, of a greedy and vituperative turn, entering 
at a hole in the wall, leaped up with a flourish a la 
Catalant, and alighting apposite one another on my 
visage, betook themselves to indecorous contention 
for the paltry consideration of my nose. 

But, as the loss of his ears proved the means of 
elevating to the throne of Cyrus, the Magian or Mige- 
Gush of Persia, and as the cutting off his nose gave 
Zopyrus possession of Babylon, so the loss of a few 
ounces of my countenance proved the salvation of 
my body. Aroused by the pain, and burning with 
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indignation, I burst, at a single effort, the fastenings 
and the bandage.—Stalking across the room I cast a 
glance of contempt at the belligerants, and throw- 
ing open the sash to their extreme horror and dis- 
appointment, precipitated myself, very dexterously, 
from the window. 

The mail-robber W- , to whom I bore a sin- 
gular resemblance, was at this moment passing from 
the city jail to the scaffold erected for his execution 
in the suburbs. His extreme infirmity, and long 
continued ill health, had obtained him the privilege 
of remaining unmanacled; and habited in his gallows 
costume—one very similar to my own—he lay at 
full length in the bottom of the hangman’s cart 
(which happened to be under the windows of the 
surgeon at the moment of my precipitation) with- 
out any other guard than the driver who was asleep, 
and two recruits of the sixth infantry, who were 
drunk. . 

As ill-luck would have it, I alit upon my feet within 
the vehicle. W- , who was an acute fellow, 
perceived his opportunity. Leaping up immediately 
he bolted out behind, and turning down an alley, 
was out of sight in the twinkling of an eye. The 
recruits, aroused by the bustle, could not exactly 
comprehend the merits of the transaction. Seeing, 
however, a man, the precise counterpart of the felon, 
standing upright in the cart before their eyes, they 
were of opinion that the rascal (meaning W 
was after making his escape, (so they expressed 
themselves,) and, having communicated this opinion 
to one another, they took each a dram, and then 
knocked me down with the butt-ends of their 
muskets. 

It was not long ere we arrived at the place of des- 
tination. Of course nothing could be said in my 
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defence. Hanging was my inevitable fate. I resigned 
myself thereto with a feeling half stupid, half acri- 
monious. Being little of a cynic, I had all the 
sentiments of a dog. The hangman, however, adjus- 
ted the noose about my neck. The drop fell. 

I forebear to depict my sensations upon the gallows; 
although here, undoubtedly, I could speak to the 
point, and it isa topic upon which nothing has been 
well said. In fact, to write upon such a theme it is 
necessary to have been hanged. Every author 
should confine himself to matters of experience. 
Thus Mark Antony composed a treatise upon getting 
drunk. 

I may just mention, however, that die I did not. 
My body was, but I had no breath to be suspended; 
and but for the knot under my left ear (which had 
the feel of a military stock) I dare say that I should 
have experienced very little inconvenience. As for 
the jerk given to my neck upon the falling of the 
drop, it merely proved a corrective to the twist 
afforded me by the fat gentleman in the coach. 

For good reasons, however, I did my best to give 
the crowd the worth of their trouble. My convul- 
sions were said to be extraordinary. My spasms 
it would have been difficult to beat. The populace 
encored. Several gentlemen swooned; and a multi- 
tude of ladies were carried home in hysterics. Pinxit 
availed himself of the opportunity to retouch, from 
a sketch taken upon the spot, his admirable painting 
of the “ Marsyas flayed alive.”’ 

When I had afforded sufficient amusement, it 
was thought proper to remove my body from the 
gallows ;—this the more especially as the real culprit 
had in the meantime been retaken and recognized; 
a fact which I was so unlucky as not to know. 

Much sympathy was, of course exercised in my 
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behalf, and as no one made claim to my corpse, it 
was ordered that I should be interred in a public 
vault. 

Here, after due interval, I was deposited. The 
sexton departed, and I was left alone. A line of 
Marston’s “ Malcontent ’’— 


Death’s a good fellow and keeps open house— 


struck me at that moment as a palpable lie. 

I knocked off, however, the lid of my coffin, and 
stepped out. The place was dreadfully dreary and 
damp, and I became troubled with ennui. By way 
of amusement, I felt my way among the numerous 
coffins ranged in order around. I lifted them down, 
one by one, and breaking open their lids, busied 
myself in speculations about the mortality within. 

“This,” I soliloquized, tumbling over a carcass, 
puffy, bloated, and rotund—“ this has been, no doubt, 
in every sense of the word, an unhappy—an unfor- 
tunate man. It has been his terrible lot not to 
walk, but to waddle—to pass through life not like a 
human being, but like an elephant—not like a man, 
but like a rhinoceros. 

“His attempts at getting on have been mere abor- 
tions, and his circumgyratory proceedings a pal- 
pable failure. Taking a step forward, it has been 
his misfortune to take two towards the right, and three 
towards the left. His studies have been confined to 
the poetry of Crabbe. He can have had no idea of 
the wonder of a pirouette. To him a pas de papillon 
has been an abstract conception. He has never 
ascended the summit of a hill. He has never 
viewed from any steeple the glories of a metropolis. 
Heat has been his mortal enemy. In the dog-days 
his days have been the days of a dog. Therein, 
he has dreamed of flames and suffocation—of moun- 
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tains upon mountains—of Pelion upon Ossa. He 
was short of breath—to say all in a word, he was 
short of breath. He thought it extravagant to play 
upon wind instruments. He was the inventor of self- 
moving fans, wind-sails,and ventilators. He patron- 
ized DuPont the bellows-maker, and died miserably 
in attempting to smoke a cigar. His was a case in 
which I feel a deep interest—a lot in which I sincerely 
sympathize. 

“But here,’”—said I—‘here’”—and I dragged 
spitefully from its receptacle a gaunt, tall, and 
peculiar-looking form, whose remarkable appear- 
ance struck me with a sense of unwelcome famili- 
arity—‘‘ here is a wretch entitled to no earthly com- 
miseration.”” Thus saying, in order to obtain a 
more distinct view of my subject, [applied my thumb 
and fore-finger to its nose, and causing it to as- 
sume a sitting position upon the ground, held it 
thus, at the length of my arm, while I continued 
my soliloquy. 

—“‘Entitled,”’ I repeated, “to no earthly com- 
miseration. Who indeed would think of compassion- 
ating a shadow? Besides, has he not had his full 
share of the blessings of mortality? He was the 
originator of tall monuments—shot-towers—light- 
ning-rods—lombardy poplars. His treatise upon 
‘Shades and Shadows’ has immortalized him. 
He edited with distinguished ability the last edition 
of ‘South on the Bones.’ He went early to college 
and studied pneumatics. He then came home, 
talked eternally, and played upon the French horn. 
He patronized the Bag-pipes. Captain Barclay, 
who walked against Time, would not walk against 
him. Windham and Allbreath were his favorite 
writers.—his favorite artist, Phiz. He died gloriously 
while inhaling gas—levique flatu corrupitor, like 
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the fama pudicitie in Hieronymus.* He was in- 
dubitably a” 

“How can you?—how—can—you? ”—interrupted 
the object of my animadversions, gasping for 
breath, and tearing off, with a desperate exertion, 
the bandage around its jaws—‘“how can you, Mr. 
Lackobreath, be so infernally cruel as to pinch me in 
that manner by the nose? Did you not see how they 
had fastened up my mouth—and you must know— 
lf you know anything—how vast a superfluity of 
breath I have to dispose of! If you do not know, 
however, sit down and you shall see.—In my situa- 
tion it is really a great relief to be able to open one’s 
mouth—to be able to expatiate—to be able to 
communicate with a person like yourself, who do 
not think yourself called upon at every period to 
interrupt the thread of a gentleman’s discourse.— . 
Interruptions are annoying and should undoubtedly 
be abolished—don’t you think so?—no reply, I beg 
you,—one person is enough to be speaking at a time. 
-—I shall be done by-and-by, and then you may 
begin.—How the devil, sir, did you get into this 
place?—not a word I beseech you—been here some 
time myself—terrible accident!—heard of it, I sup- 
pose—awful calamity !—walking under your windows 
—some short while ago—about the time you were 
stage-struck—horrible occurrence!—heard of “catch- 
ing one’s breath,’’ eh!—hold your tongue I tell 
you!—I caught somebody else’s!—had' always too 
much of my own—met Blab at the corner of the 
street—wouldn’t give me a chance for a word— 
couldn’t get in a syllable edgeways—attacked, con- 
sequently, with epilepsis—Blab made his escape— 


* Tenera_res in feminis famas pudicitia, et quasi flos pulcher- 
rimus, cito ad levem marcessit auram levique flatu corrupttur, 
maxime, etc.—Hieronymus ad Salvinam. 
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damn all fools!—they took me up for dead, and 
put me in this place—pretty doing all of them!— 
heard all you said about me—every word a lie— 
horrible! — wonderful !— outrageous!— hideous !— in- 
comprehensible!—et cetera—et cetera—et cetera— 
et cetera—”’ 

It is impossible to conceive my astonishment at so 
unexpected a discourse; or the joy with which I 
became gradually convinced that the breath so 
fortunately caught by the gentleman (whom I soon 
recognized as my neighbor Windenough) was, in 
fact, the identical expiration mislaid- by myself in 
the conversation with my wife. Time, place, and 
circumstance rendered it a matter beyond question. 
I did not, however, immediately release my hold 
upon Mr. W.’s proboscis—not at least during the 
long period in which the inventor of lombardy- 
poplars continued to favor me with his explana- 
tions. 

In this respect I was actuated by that habitual 
prudence which has ever been my predominating 
trait. I reflected that many difficulties might still 
lie in the path of my preservation which only extreme 
exertion on my part would be able to surmount. 
Many persons, I considered, are prone to estimate 
commodities in their possession—however valueless 
to the then proprietor—however troublesome, or 
distressing—in direct ratio with the advantages to 
be derived by others from their attainment, or by 
themselves from their abandonment. Might not 
this be the case with Mr. Windenough? In displaying 
anxiety for the breath of which he was at present 
so willing to get rid, might I not lay myself open to 
the exactions of his avarice? There are scoundrels 
in this world, I remembered with a sigh, who will not 
scruple to take unfair opportunities with even a next 
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door neighbor, and (this remark is from Epictetus) 
it is precisely at that time when men are most 
anxious to throw off the burden of their own ca- 
lamities that they feel the least desirous of relieving 
them in others. 

Upon considerations similar to these, and still 
retaining my grasp upon the nose of Mr. W., I accord- 
ingly thought proper to model my reply. 

“Monster!” I began in a tone of the deepest indig- 
nation, “monster; and double-winded idiot!—dost 
thou, whom for thine iniquities, it has pleased heaven 
to accurse with a two-fold respiration—dost thou, I 
Say, presume to address me in the familiar language 
of an old acquaintance?—‘“I lie,” for sooth! and 
“hold my tongue,” to be sure!—pretty conversa- 
tion indeed, to a gentleman with a single breath!— 
all this, too, when I have it in my power to relieve 
the calamity under which thou dost so justly suffer 
—to curtail the superfluities of thine unhappy respi- 
ration.” 

Like Brutus, I paused for a reply—with which, 
like a tornado, Mr. Windenough immediately over- 
‘whelmed me. Protestation followed upon protesta- 
tion, and apology upon apology. There wereno terms 
with which he was unwilling to comply, and there 
were none of which I failed to take the fullest 
advantage. 

Preliminaries being at length arranged, my ac- 
quaintance delivered me the respiration; for which 
(having carefully examined it) I gave him after- 
wards a receipt. 

I am aware that by many I shall be held to blame 
for speaking, in a manner so cursory, of a transac- 
tion so impalpable. It will be thought that i! 
should have entered more minutely into the details 
of an occurrence by which—and this is very true 
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—much new light might be thrown upon a highly 
interesting branch of physical philosophy. 

To all this I am sorry I cannot reply. A hint is 
the only answer which I am permitted to make. 

There were circumstances—but I think it much 
safer upon consideration to say as little as possible 
about an affair so delicate—so delicate, I repeat, and 
at the time involving the interest of a third party 
whose sulphurous resentment I have not the least 
desire, at this moment, of incurring. 

We were not long after this necessary arrangement 
in effecting an escape from the dungeons of the 
sepulchre. The united strength of our resuscitated 
voices was soon sufficiently apparent. Scissors the 
Whig Editor, republished a treatise upon ‘‘the nature 
and origin of subterranean noises.”” A reply— 
rejoinder—confutation—and justification—followed 
in the columns of a Democratic Gazette. It was 
not until the opening of the vault to decide the 
controversy, that the appearance of Mr. Wind- 
enough and myself proved both parties to have been 
decidedly in the wrong. 

I cannot conclude these details of some very 
singular passages in a life at all times sufficiently 
eventful, without again recalling to the attention of 
the reader the merits of that indiscriminate philos- 
ophy which is a sure and ready shield against those 
shafts of calamity which can neither be seen, felt, 
nor fully understood. It was in the spirit of this 
wisdom that, among the Ancient Hebrews, it was 
believed the gates of Heaven would be inevitably 
opened to that sinner, or saint, who, with good lungs 
and implicit confidence, should vociferate the word 
“Amen!” Tt was in the spirit of this wisdom that, 
when a great plague raged at Athens, and every 
means had been in vain attempted for its removal, 
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Epimenides, as Laertius relates in his second book 
of that philosopher, advised the erection of a shrine 
and temple “to the proper God.”’ 

LYTTLETON BARRY 
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THE MAN THAT WAS USED UP 


A TALE OF THE LATE BUGABOO AND KICKAPOO CAMPAIGN 


Pleurez, pleurez, mes yeux, et fondez vous en eau! 
La mottié de ma vie a mis l autre au tombeau. 
CoORNEILLE. 


first made the acquaintance of that truly 

fine-looking fellow, Brevet Brigadier General 
John A. B. C. Smith. Some one did introduce me 
to the gentleman, I am sure—at some public meeting, 
I know very well—held about something of great 
importance, no doubt—at some place or other, I 
feel convinced,—whose name I have unaccountably 
forgotten. The truth is—that the introduction was 
attended, upon my part, with a degree of anxious em- 
barrassment which operated to prevent any definite 
impressions of either time or place. I am consti- 
tutionally nervous—this, with me, is a family failing, 
and I can’t help it. In especial, the slightest appear- 
ance of mystery—of any point I cannot exactly 
comprehend—puts me at once into a pitiable state 
of agitation. 

There was something, as it were, remarkable— 
yes, remarkable, although this is but a feeble term 
to express my full meaning—about the entire in- 
dividuality of the personage in question. He was, 
perhaps, six feet in height, and of a presence singularly 
commanding. There was an air distingué pervading 
the whole man, which spoke of high breeding, and 


I CANNOT just now remember when or where I 
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hinted at high birth. Upon this topic—the topic of 
Smith’s personal appearance—I have a kind of 
melancholy satisfaction in being minute. His head 
of hair would have done honor to a Brutus;—noth- 
ing could be more richly flowing, or possess a 
brighter gloss. It was of a jetty black;—which was 
also the color, or more properly the no color, of his un- 
imaginable whiskers. You perceive I cannot speak 
of these latter without enthusiasm; it isnot too much 
to say that they were the handsomest pair of whiskers 
under the sun. At all events, they encircled, and 
at times partially overshadowed, a mouth utterly 
unequalled. Here were the most entirely even, and 
the most brilliantly white of all conceivable teeth. 
From between them, upon every proper occasion, 
issued a voice of surpassing clearness, melody, and 
strength. In the matter of eyes, also, my acquaint- 
ance was pre-eminently endowed. Either one of 
such a pair was worth a couple of ordinary ocular 
organs. They were of a deep hazel, exceedingly 
large and lustrous; and there was perceptible about 
them, ever and anon, just that amount of interest- 
ing obliquity which gives pregnancy to expression. 

The bust of the General was unquestionably the 
finest bust I ever saw. For your life you could not 
have found a fault with its wonderful proportion. 
This rare peculiarity set off to great advantage a 
pair of shoulders which would have called up a blush 
of conscious inferiority into the countenance of the 
marble Apollo. I have a passion for fine shoulders, 
and may say that I never beheld them in perfec- 
tion before. The arms altogether were admirably 
modelled. Nor were the lower limbs less superb. 
These were, indeed, the ne plus ultra of good legs. 
Every connoisseur in such matters admitted the legs 
to be good, There was neither too much flesh, nor 
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too little, —neither rudeness nor fragility. I could not 
imagine a more graceful curve than that of the os 
femoris, and there was just that due gentle promi- 
nence in the rear of the fibula which goes to the con- 
formation of a properly proportioned calf. I wish 
to God my young and talented friend Chiponchipino, 
the sculptor had but seen the legs of Brevet Brigadier 
General John A. B. C. Smith. 

But although men so absolutely fine-looking are 
neither as plenty as reasons or blackberries, still I 
could not bring myself to believe that the remarkable 
something to which I alluded just now,—that the 
odd air of je ne sais quot which hung about my new 
acquaintance,—lay altogether, or indeed at all, in 
the supreme excellence of his bodily endowments. 
Perhaps it might be traced to the manner;—yet 
here again I could not pretend to be positive. There 
was a primness, not to say stiffness, in his carriage— 
a degree of measured, and, if I may so express it, of 
rectangular precision, attending his every movement, 
which, observed in a more diminutive figure, would 
have had the least little savor in the world, of affecta- 
tion, pomposity or constraint, but which noticed in a 
gentleman of his undoubted dimensions, was read- 
ily placed to the account of reserve, hauteur—of a 
commendable sense, in short, of what is due to the 
dignity of colossal proportion. 

The kind friend who presented me to General 
Smith whispered in my ear some few words of comment 
upon the man. He was a remarkable man—a very 
remarkable man—indeed one of the most remarkable ~ 
men of the age. He was an especial favorite, too, 
with the ladies—chiefly on account of his high repu- 
tation for courage. . 

“In that point he is unrivalled—indeed he is a 
perfect desperado—a down-right fire-eater, and no 
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mistake,” said my friend, here dropping his voice 
excessively low, and thrilling me with the mystery 
of his tone. 

“A downright fire-eater, and no mistake. Showed 
that, I should say, to some purpose, in the late tre- 
mendous swamp-fight away down South, with the 
Bugaboo and Kickapoo Indians.” [Here my friend 
opened his eyes to some extent.] ‘Bless my soul!— 
blood and thunder, and all that !—prodigies of valor! 
—heard of him of course?—you know he’s the 
man”’ 

“Man alive, how do you do? why how are ye? 
very glad to see ye, indeed!” here interrupted the 
General himself, seizing my companion by the hand 
as he drew near, and bowing stiffly, but profoundly 
as I was presented. I then thought, (and I think 
so still,) that I never heard a clearer nor a stronger 
voice, nor beheld a finer set of teeth: but I must say 
that I was sorry for the interruption just at that 
moment, as, owing to the whispers and insinuations 
aforesaid, my interest had been greatly excited in 
the hero of the Bugaboo and Kickapoo campaign. 

However, the delightfully luminous conversation 
of Brevet Brigadier General John A. B. C. Smith 
soon completely dissipated this chagrin. My friend 
leaving us immediately, we had quite a long #éte-d- 
iéte, and I was not only pleased but really—in- 
structed. I never heard a more fluent talker, or a 
man of greater general information. With becoming 
modesty, he forebore, nevertheless, to touch upon 
the theme I had just then most at heart—I mean 
’ the mysterious circumstances attending the Buga- 
boo war—and, on my part, what I conceive to be 
a proper sense of delicacy forbade me to broach 
the ‘subject; although in truth, I was exceedingly 
tempted to do so. I perceived, too, that the gallant 
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soldiers preferred topics of philosophical interest, and 
that he delighted, especially in commenting upon 
the rapid march of mechanical invention. Indeed, 
lead him where I would, this was a point to which 
he invariably came back. 

“There is nothing at all like it,”” he would say; 
‘we are a wonderful people, and live in a wonder- 
ful age. Parachutes and rail-roads—man-traps and 
spring-guns! Our steam-boats are upon every sea, 
and the Nassau balloon packet is about to run 
regular trips (fare either way only twenty pounds 
sterling) between London and Timbuctoo. And 
who shall calculate the immense influence upon 
social life—upon arts—upon commerce—upon liter- 
ature—which will be the immediate result of the 
great principles of electro magnetics! Nor, is this 
all, let me assure you! There is really no end of 
the march of invention. The most wonderful— 
the most ingenious—and let me add, Mr.—Mr.— 
Thompson, I believe, is your name—let me add, I 
say, the most useful—the most truly useful mechani- 
cal contrivances, are daily springing up like mush- 
rooms, if I may so express myself, or, more figura- 
tively, like—ah—grasshoppers—like grasshoppers, 
Mr. Thompson—about us and ah—ah—ah—around 
us!” 

Thompson, to be sure, is not my name; but it is 
needless to say that I left General Smith with a 
heightened interest in the man, with an exalted 
opinion of his conversational powers, and a deep 
sense of the valuable privileges we enjoy in living 
in this age of mechanical invention. My curiosity, 
however, had not been altogether satisfied, and I 
resolved to prosecute immediate inquiry among 
my acquaintances touching the Brevet Brigadier 
General himself, and particularly respecting the 
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tremendous events quorum pars magna fuit, during 
the Bugaboo and Kickapoo campaign. 

The first opportunity which presented itself, and 
which (horresco referens) I did not in the least scruple 
to seize, occurred at the church of the Reverend Doc- 
tor Drummummupp, where I found myself estab- 
lished, one Sunday, just at sermon time, not only in 
the pew, but by the side, of that worthy and com- 
municative little friend of mine, Miss Tabitha T. 
Thus seated, I congratulated myself, and with much 
reason, upon the very flattering state of affairs. 

If any person knew anything about Brevet Briga- 
dier General John A. B. C. Smith, that person, it 
was clear to me, was Miss Tabitha T. We tele- 
graphed a few signals, and then commenced, sotto 
voce, a brisk téte-d-téte. 

“Smith!” said she, in reply to my very earnest 
inquiry; “Smith!—why, not General John A. B. C.? 
Bless me, I thought you knew all about him! This 
is a wonderfully inventive age! Horrid affair that! 
—a bloody set of wretches, those Kickapoos!— 
fought like a hero—prodigies of valor—immortal 
renown. Smith!—Brevet Brigadier General John 
A. B. C.!—why, you know he’s the man”— 

“Man,” here broke in Doctor Drummummupp, 
at the top of his voice, and with a thump that came 
near knocking the pulpit about our ears; “man 
that is born of a woman hath but a short time to 
live; he cometh up and is cut down like a flower!” 
I started to the extremity of the pew, and perceived 
by the animated looks of the divine, that the wrath 
which had nearly proved fatal to the pulpit had 
been excited by the whispers of the lady and myself. 
There was no help for it; so I submitted with a good 
grace, and listened, in all the martyrdom of dignified 
silence, to the balance of that very capital discourse, 
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Next evening found me a somewhat late visitor at 
the Rantipole theatre, where I felt sure of satisfying 
my curiosity at once, by merely stepping into the 
box of those exquisite specimens of affability and 
omniscience, the Misses Arabelli and Miranda Cogno- 
scenti. That fine tragedian, Climax, was doing Iago 
to a very crowded house, and I experienced some 
little difficulty in making my wishes understood; 
especially, as our box was next the slips, and com- 
pletely overlooked the stage. 

“Smith?” said Miss Arabella, as she at length 
comprehended the purport of my query; “Smith?— 
why, not General John A. B. C.?” 

“Smith?” inquired Miranda, musingly. “God 
bless me, did you ever behold a finer figure?”’ 

“Never, madam, but do tell me” — 

“Or so inimitable grace?” 

“Never, upon my word!—but pray inform me”— 

“Or so just an appreciation of stage effect?” 

“Madam!”’ 

“Or a more delicate sense of the true beauties of 
Shakespeare? Be so good as to look at that leg!” 
“The devil!’ and I turned again to her sister. 

“Smith?” said she, “why, not General John A. B. 
C.? Horrid affair that, wasn’t it?—great wretches, 
those Bugaboos—savage and so on—but we live in 
a wonderfully inventive age!—Smith!—O yes! great 
man!—perfect desperado—immortal renown—prodi- 
gies of valor! Never heard!” [This was given in 
ascream.] “Bless my soul!—why, he’s the man’— 


mandragora 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owd’st yesterday!” 


here roared out Climax just in my ear, and shaking 
his fist in my face all the time, in a way that I couldn’$ 
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stand, and I wouldn’t. I left the Misses Cognoscenti 
immediately, went behind the scenes forthwith, and 
gave the beggarly scoundrel such a thrashing as I 
trust he will remember to the day of his death. 

At the sotrée of the lovely widow, Mrs. Kathleen 
O’Trump, I was confident that I should meet with 
no similar disappointment. Accordingly, I was 
no sooner seated at the card-table, with my pretty 
hostess for a vis-d-vis, than I propounded those 
questions the solution of which had become a matter 
so essential to my peace. 

“Smith?”’ said my partner, “why, not General 
John A] B. C.? Horrid affair that, wasn’t it?— 
diamonds, did you say?tterrible wretches those 
Kickapoos!—we are playing whist, if you please, 
Mr. Tattle—however, this is the age of invention, 
most certainly the age, one may say—the age par 
excellence—speak French?—oh, quite a hero—per- 
fect desperado!—no hearts, Mr. Tattle? I don’t 
believe it!—immortal renown and all that—prodi- 
gies of valor! Never heard! !—why, bless me, he’s 
the man”’ 

“Mann?—Captain Mann?” here screamed some 
— little feminine interloper from the farthest corner of 
the room. “Are you talking about Captain Mann 
and the duel ?—oh, I must hear—do tell—go on, Mrs. 
O’Trump!—do now go on!” And go on Mrs. 
O’Trump did—all about a certain Captain Mann, 
who was either shot or hung, or should have been 
both shot and hung. Yes! Mrs. O’Trump, she went 
on, and I—I went off. There was no chance of hear- 
ing anything farther that evening in regard to Brevet 
Brigadier General John A. B. C. Smith. 

Still I consoled myself with the reflection that the 
tide of ill luck would not run against me forever, 
and so determined to make a bold push for infor- 
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mation at the rout of that bewitching little angel, 
the graceful Mrs. Pirouette. 

“Smith?” said Mrs. P., as we twirled about to- 
gether in a pas de zephyr, “Smith?—why not General 
John A. B.C. ? Dreadful business that of the Buga- 
boos, wasn’t it?—terrible creatures, those Indians!— 
do turn out your toes! I really am ashamed of you 
—man of great courage, poor fellow!—but this is a 
wonderful age for invention—O dear me, I’m out of 
breath—quite a desperado—prodigies of valor— 
never heard! !—can’t believe it—I shall have to sit 
down and enlighten you—Smith! why, he’s the 
man”’ 

“Man-Fred, I tell you!” here bawled out Miss 
Bas-Bleu, as I led Mrs. Pirouette to a seat. “Did 
ever anybody hear the like? It’s Man-Fred, I say, 
and not at all by any means Man-Friday.”’” Here 
Miss Bas-Bleu beackoned to me in a very peremptory 
manner; and I was obliged, will I nill I, to leave 
Mrs. P. for the purpose of deciding a dispute touch- 
ing the title of a certain poetical drama of Lord 
Byron’s. Although I pronounced, with great prompt- 
ness, that the true title was Man-Friday, and not by 
any means Man-Fred, yet when I returned to seek 
Mrs. Piroutte she was not to be discovered, and I 
spirit of animosity against the whole race of the Bas- 
made my retreat from the house in a very bitter 
Bleus. 

Matters had now assumed a really serious aspect, 
and I resolved to call at once upon my particular 
friend, Mr. Theodore Sinivate; for I knew that here 
at least I should get something like definite infor- 
mation. 

“Smith?” said he, in his well-known peculiar way 
of drawling out his syllables; “Smith?—why, not 
General John A, B.C,? Savage affair that with the 
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Kickapo-o-o-os, wasn’t it? Say! don’t you think so? 
—perfect despera-a-ado—great pity, ’pon my honor! 
—wonderfully inventive age!—pro-o-odigies of valor! 
By ae by, did you ever hear about Captain Ma-a-a- 
a-n! 

“Captain Mann be d—d!” said I, “please to go on 
with your story.” 

“Hem!—oh well!—quite la méme cho-o-ose, as 
we say in France. Smith, eh? Brigadier General 
John A—B—C.? I say’”—fhere Mr. S. thought 
proper to put his finger to the side of his nose]—“I 
say, you don’t mean to insinuate now, really and 
truly, and conscientiously, that you don’t know all 
about that affair of Smith’s, as well as I do, eh? 
Smith? John A—B—C.? Why, bless me, he’s the 
ma-a-an”’ 

“Mr. Sinivate,”’ said I, imploringly, “zs he the 
man in the mask?” 

““No-o-o!”’ said he, looking wise, “nor the man 
in the mo-o-on.”’ This reply I considered a pointed 
and positive insult, and so left the house at once in 
high dudgeon, with a firm resolve to call my friend, 
Mr. Sinivate, to a speedy account for his ungentle- 
manly conduct and ill-breeding. 

In the meantime, however, I had no notion of 
being thwarted touching the information I desired. 
There was one resource left me yet. I would go to 
the fountain-head. I would call forthwith upon 
the General himself, and demand, in explicit terms, 
a solution of this abominable piece of mystery. Here, 
at least, there should be no chance for equivocation. 
I would be plain, positive, preemptory—as short as 
pie-crust—as concise as Tacitus or Montesquieu. 

It was early when I called, and the General was 
dressing; but I pleaded urgent business, and was 
shown at once into his bed-room by an old negro 
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valet, who remained in attendance during my visit. 
As I entered the chamber, I looked about, of course, 
for the occupant, but did not immediately perceive 
him. There wasa large and exceedingly odd-looking 
bundle of something which lay close by my feet on 
the floor, and, as I was not in the best humor in 
the world, I gave it a kick out of the way. 

“Hem! ahem! rather civil that, I should say!” 
said the bundle, in one of the smallest, and altogether 
the funniest little voices, between a squeak and a 
whistle, that I ever heard in all the days of my 
existence. 

“ Ahem! rather civil that, I should observe.”’ 

I fairly shouted with terror, and made off, at a 
tangent, into the farthest extremity of the room. 

“God bless me! my dear fellow,” here again 
whistled the bundle, ‘ what—what—what—why, 
what zs the matter? I really believe you don’t know 
me at all.” 

What could I say to all this—what could I? I 
staggered into an arm-chair, and, with staring eyes 
and open mouth, awaited the solution of the 
wonder. 

“Strange you shouldn’t know me though, isn’t 
it?’ presently re-squeaked the nondescript, which I 
now perceived was performing, upon the floor, 
some inexplicable evolution, very analogous to the 
drawing on of a stocking. There was only a single 
leg, however, apparent. 

“Strange you shouldn’t know me, though, isn’t 
it? Pompey, bring me that leg!” Here Pompey 
handed the bundle, a very capital cork leg, already 
dressed, which it screwed on in a trice; and then it 
stood up before my eyes. ~ 

“And a bloody action it was,’’ continued the 
thing, as if in a soliloquy; “ but then one musn’t fight 
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with the Bugaboos and Kickapoos, and think of 
coming off with a mere scratch. Pompey, I'll thank 
you now for that arm. Thomas” [turning to me] 
“is decidedly the best hand at a cork leg; but if 
you should ever want an arm, my dear fellow, you 
must really let me recommend you to Bishop.” Here 
Pompey screwed on an arm. 

“We had rather hot work of it, that you may say. 
Now, you dog, slip on my shoulders and bosom! 
Pettitt makes the best shoulders, but for a bosom 
you will have to go to Ducrow.”’ 

“Bosom!”’ said I. 

“Pompey,will you never be ready with that wig? 
Scalping is a rough process after all; but then you 
can procure such a capital scratch at De L’Orme’s.”’ 

“Scratch!” 

“Now, you nigger, my teeth! For a good set of 
these you had better go to Parmly’s at once; high 
prices, but excellent work. I swallowed some very 
capital articles, though, when the Big Bugaboo 
rammed me down with the butt end of his rifle.” 

“Butt end! ram down!! my eye!!”’ ; 

“O yes, by-the-by, my eye—here, Pompey, you 
scamp, screw it in! Those Kickapoos are not so 
very slow at a gouge; but he’s a belied man, that 
Dr. Williams, after all; you can’t imagine how well 
I see with the eyes of his make.” 

I now began very clearly to perceive that the 
object before me was nothing more nor less than 
my new acquaintance, Brevet Brigadier General 
John A. B. C. Smith. The manipulations of Pom- 
pey had made, I must confess, a very striking differ- 
ence in the appearance of the personal man. The 
voice, however, still puzzled me no little; but even 
this apparent mystery was speedily cleared up. 

“Pompey, you black rascal,”’ squeaked the Gen- 
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eral, “I really do believe you would let me go out 
without my palate.” 

Hereupon the negro, grumbling out an apology, 
went up to his master, opened his mouth with the 
knowing air of a horse-jocky, and adjusted therein 
a somewhat singular-looking machine, in a very dex- 
terous manner, that I could not altogether compre- 
hend. Thealteration, however, in the entire expres- 
sion of the General’s countenance was instantaneous 
and surprising. When he again spoke, his voice had 
resumed all that rich melody and strength which I 
had noticed upon our original introduction. 

““D—n the vagabonds!”’ said he, in so clear a tone 
that I positively started at the change, “D—nf the 
vagabonds! they not only knocked in the roof of my 
mouth, but took the trouble to cut off at least seven- 
eighths of my tongue. There isn’t Bonfanti’s equal, 
however, in America, for really good articles of this 
description. I can recommend you to him with 
confidence,” [here the General bowed,] ‘‘and assure 
you that I have the greatest pleasure in so doing.” 

I acknowledged his kindness in my best manner, 
and took leave of him at once, with a perfect under- 
standing of the true state of affairs—with a full 
comprehension of the mystery which had troubled 
me so long. It was evident. It was a clear case. 
Brevet Brigadier General John A. B. C. Smith was 
the man was the man that was used up. 
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THE BUSINESS MAN 


Method is the soul of business.—Oxp SayiInc 


Method is the thing, after all. But there are 

no people I more heartily despise, than your 
eccentric fools who prate about method without 
understanding it; attending strictly to its letter, and 
violating its spirit. These fellows are always doing 
the most out-of-the-way things in what they call an 
orderly manner. Now here—I conceive—is a posi- 
tive paradox. True method appertains to the 
ordinary and obvious alone, and cannot be applied 
to the outré. What definite idea can a body attach 
to such expressions as “methodical Jack o’ Dandy,”’ 
or a ‘“‘systematical Will o’ the Wisp?”’ 

My notions upon this head might not have been 
so clear as they are, but for a fortunate accident which 
happened to me when I was a little boy. A good- 
hearted old Irish nurse (whom I shall not forget in 
my will) took me up one day by the heels, when I was 
making more noise than was necessary, and, swing- 
ing me round two or thre etimes, d—d my eyes for 
“a skreeking little spalpeen,”” and then knocked 
my head into a cocked hat against the bed-post. 
This, I say, decided my fate, and made my fortune. 
A bump arose at once on my sinciput, and turned out 
to be as pretty an organ of order as one shall see on 
a summer’s day. Hence that positive appetite 
for system and regularity which has made me the 
distinguished man of business that I am. 


i AM a business man. I am a methodical man. 
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If there is anything on earth I hate, it is a genius. 
Your geniuses are all arrant asses—the greater the 
genius the greater the ass—and to this rule there is 
no exception whatever. Especially, you cannot 
make a man of business out of a genius, any more 
than money out of a Jew, or the best nutmegs out 
of pine-knots. The creatures are always going off 
at a tangent into some fantastic employment, or 
ridiculous speculation, entirely at variance with 
the “fitness of things,’’ and having no business 
whatever to be considered as a business at all. Thus 
you may tell these characters immediately by the 
nature of their occupations. If you ever perceive 
a man setting up as a merchant or a manufacturer; 
or going into the cotton or tobacco trade, or any of 
those eccentric pursuits; or getting to be a dry-goods 
dealer, or soap-boiler, or something of that kind; 
or pretending to bea lawyer, or a blacksmith, or a 
physician—anything out of the usual way—you 
may set him down at once as a genius, and then, 
according to the rule-of-three, he’s an ass. 

Now I am not in any respect a genius, but a regu- 
lar business man. My Day-book and Ledger will 
evince this ina minute. They are well kept, though 
I say it myself; and, in my general habits of accuracy 
and punctuality, I am not to be beat by a clock. 
Moreover, my occupations have been always made 
to chime in with the ordinary habitudes of my fellow- 
men. Not that I feel the least indebted, upon this 
score, to my exceedingly weak-minded parents, 
who, beyond doubt, would have made an arrant 
genius of me at last, if my guardian angel had not 
come, in good time, to the rescue. In biography 
the truth is everything, and in auto-biography it is 
especially so—yet I scarcely hope to be believed 
when I state, however solemnly, that my poor father 
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put me, when I was about fifteen years of age, into 
the counting-house of what he termed “a respectable 
hardware and commission merchant doing a capital 
bit of business!” A capital bit of fiddlestick! 
However, the consequence of this folly was, that in 
two or three days, I had to be sent home to my 
button-headed family in a high state of fever, 
and with a most violent and dangerous pain in the 
sinciput, all around about my organ of order. It 
was nearly a gone case with me then—just touch- 
and-go for six weeks—the physicians giving me 
up and all that sort of thing. But, although I 
suffered much, I was a thankful boy in the main. 
I was saved from being a “respectable hardware 
and commission merchant, doing a capital bit of 
business,’’ and I felt grateful to the protuberance 
which had been the means of my salvation, as well 
as to the kind-hearted female who had originally 
put these means within my reach. 

The most of boys run away from home at ten or 
twelve years of age, but I waited till I was sixteen. 
I don’t know that I should have gone, even then, if 
IT had not happened to hear my old mother talk 
about setting me up on my own hook in the grocery 
way. The grocery way!—only think of that! I 
resolved to be off forthwith, and try and establish 
myself in some decent occupation, without dancing 
attendance any longer upon the caprices of these 
eccentric old people, and running the risk of being 
made a genius of in the end. In this project I suc- 
ceeded perfectly well at the first effort, and by the 
time I was fairly eighteen, found myself doing an 
extensive and profitable business in the Tailor’s 
Walking-Advertisement line. 

I was enabled to discharge the onerous duties of 
this profession, only by that rigid adherence to 
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system which formed the leading feature of my mind. 
A scrupulous method characterized my actions as well 
as my accounts. In my case, it was method—not 
money—which made the man: at least all of him 
that was not made by the tailor whom I served. At 
nine, every morning, I called upon that individual 
for the clothes of the day. Ten o’clock found me 
in some fashionable promenade or other place of public 
amusement. The precise regularity with which I 
turned my handsome person about, so as to bring 
successively into view every portion of the suit upon 
my back, was the admiration of all the knowing men 
in the trade. Noon never passed without my bring- 
ing home a customer to the house of my employers, 
Messrs. Cut and Comeagain. I say this proudly, 
but with tears in my eyes—for the firm proved 
themselves the basest of ingrates. The little account 
about which we quarrelled and finally parted, cannot 
in any item, be thought overcharged, by gentleman 
really conversant with the nature of the business. 
Upon this point, however, I feel a degree of proud 
satisfaction in permitting the reader to judge for 
himself. My bill ran thus: 


Messrs. Cut and Comeagain, Merchant Tatlors, 
To Peter Proffit, Walking Adversitiser, Drs. 
July 10. To promenade, as usual, and customer 


brought home, $oo 25 
July 11. To promenade, as usual and customer 

brought home, 25 
July 12. To one lie, second class; damaged black 

cloth sold for invisible green, 25 


July 13. To one lie, first class, extra quality and 
size; recommending milled sattinet as 


broadcloth, 75 
July 20. To purchasing bran.new paper shirt collar 
or dickey, to set off gray Petersham, 2 


Aug. 15. To wearing double-padded bobtail frock, 
(thermometer 706 in the shade.) 25 
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Aug. 16. Standing on one leg three hours, to show 
off new style strapped pants at 124 


cents per leg per hour, 37% 
Aug. 17. To promenade, as usual, and large cus- 
tomer brought (fat man,) 50 
Aug. 18. To promenade, as usual, and large cus- 
tomer brought (medium size,) 25 
Aug. 19. To promenade, as usual, and large cus- 
tomer brought (small manand bad pay,) 6 
$2 964 


The item chiefly disputed in this bill was the very 
moderate charge of two pennies for the dickey. 
Upon my word of honor, this was not an unreason- 
able price for that dickey. It was one of the clean- 
est and prettiest little dickeys I ever saw; and I 
have good reasons to believe that it effected the 
sale of three Petershams. The elder partner of the 
firm, however, would allow me only one penny of the 
charge, and took it upon himself to show in what 
manner four of the same sized conveniences could 
be got out of a sheet of foolscap. But it is needless 
to say that I stood upon the principle of the thing. 
Business is business, and should be done in a business 
way. There was no system whatever in swind- 
ling me out of a penny—a clear fraud of fifty per 
cent.—no method in any respect. I left at once the 
employment of Messrs. Cut and Comeagain, and 
set up in the Eye-Sore line by myself—one of the 
most lucrative, respectable and independent of 
the ordinary occupations. 

My strict integrity, economy, and rigorous busi- 
ness habits, here again came into play. I found my- 
self driving a flourishing trade, and soon became a 
marked man upon “‘Change.”’ The truth is, I never 
dabbled in flashy matters, but jogged on in the good 
old sober routine of the calling—a calling in which 
I should, no doubt, have remained to the present 
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hour, but for a little accident which happened to 
me in the prosecution of one of the usual business 
operations of the profession. Whenever a rich old 
hunks, or prodigal heir, or bankrupt corporation, 
gets into the notion of putting up a palace, there is 
no such thing in the world as stopping either of them, 
and this every intelligent person knows. The fact 
in question is indeed the basis of the Eye-Sore trade. 
As soon, therefore, as a building project is fairly 
afoot by one of these parties, we merchants secure a 
nice corner of the lot in contemplation, or a prime little 
situation just adjoining or right in front. This done, 
we wait until the palace is half-way up, and then we 
pay some tasty architect to run us up an ornamental 
mud hovel, right against it; or a Down-East or 
Dutch Pagoda, or a pig-sty, or an ingenious little bit 
of fancy work, either Esquimau, Kickapoo, or Hot- 
tentot. Of course, we can’t afford to take these 
structures down under a bonus of five hundred 
per cent. upon the prime cost of our lot and plaster. 
Can we? I ask the question. I ask it of business 
men. It would be irrational to suppose that we can. 
And yet there was a rascally corporation which.asked 
me to do this very thing—this very thing! I did not 
reply to their absurd proposition, of course; but I 
felt it a duty to go that same night, and lamp-black 
the whole of their palace. For this, the unreason- 
able villains clapped me into jail; and the gentlemen 
of the Eye-Sore trade could not well avoid cutting 
my connection when I came out. 

The Assault and Battery business, into which I 
was now forced to adventure for a livelihood, was 
somewhat ill-adapted to the delicate nature of my 
constitution; but I went to work in it with a good 
heart, and found my account, here as heretofore, 
_in those stern habits of methodical accuracy which 
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had been thumped into me by that delightful old 
nurse—I would indeed be the basest of men not to 
remember her well in my will. By observing, as 
I say, the strictest in all my dealings, and keeping 
a well-regulated set of books, I was enabled to get 
over many serious difficulties, and, in the end, to 
establish myself very decently in the profession. 
The truth is, that few individuals, in any line, did 
a snugger little business than I. I will just copy a 
page or so out of my Day-Book; and this will save 
me the necessity of blowing my own trumpet—a 
contemptible practice, of which no high-minded 
man will be guilty. Now, the Day-Book is a thing 
that don’t lie. 

“Jan. 1—New Year’s day. Met Snap in the 
street, groggy. Mem—he’ll do. Met Gruff shortly 
afterwards, blind drunk. Mem—he’ll answer too. 
Entered both gentlemen in my Ledger, and opened a 
running account with each. 

“Jan. 2—Saw Snap at the Exchange, and went 
up and trod on his toe. Doubled his fist and knock- 
ed me down. Good!—got up again. Some trifling 
difficulty with Bag, my attorney. I want the dam- 
ages at a thousand, but he says that, for so simple a 
knock-down, we can’t lay them at more than five 
hundred. Mem—must get rid of Bag—no system 
at all. 

“Jan. 3.—Went to the theatre, to look for Gruff. 
Saw him sitting in a side box, in the second tier, 
between a fat lady and a lean one. Quizzed the 
whole party through an opera-glass, till I saw the 
fat lady blush and whisper to G. Went round, then, 
into the box, and put my nose within reach of his 
hand. Wouldn’t pull it—no go. Blew it, and tried 
again—no go. Sat down then, and winked at the 
lean lady, when I had the high satisfaction of finding 
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him lift me up by the nape of the neck,and fling me 
over into the pit. Neck dislocated, and right leg 
capitally splintered. Went home in high glee, 
drank a bottle of champagne, and booked the young 
man for five thousand. Bag says it’ll do. 

“Feb, 15.—Compromised the case of Mr. Snap. 
Amount entered in Journal—fifty cents—which 
see. 

“Feb. 16.—Cast by that villain, Gruff, who made 
me a present of five dollars. Costs of suit, four 
dollars and twenty-five cents. Nett profit—see 
Journal—seventy-five cents.” 

Now, here is a clear gain, in a very brief period, 
of no less than one dollar and twenty-five cents— 
this is the mere cases of Snap and Gruff; and I sol- 
emnly assure the reader that these extracts are taken 
at random from my Day-Book. 

It’s an old saying, and a true one, however, that 
money is nothing in comparison with health. I 
found the exactions of the profession somewhat too 
much for my delicate state of body; and, discover- 
ing, at last, that I was knocked all out of shape, so 
that I didn’t know very well what to make of the 
matter, and so that my friends, when they met me 
in the street, couldn’t tell that I was Peter Profit at 
all, it occurred to me that the best expedient I 
could adopt, was to alter my line of business. I 
turned my attention, therefore, to Mud-Dabbling, 
and continued it for some years. 

The worst of this occupation, is, that too many 
people take a fancy to it, and the competition is in 
consequence excessive. Every ignoramus of a fel- 
low who finds that he hasn’t brains in sufficient 
quantity to make his way as a walking advertiser, 
or an eye-sore-prig, or a salt and batter man, thinks, 
of course, that he’ll answer very well as a dabbler of - 
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mud. But there never was entertained a more 
erroneous idea than that it requires no brains to 
mud-dabble. Especially, there is nothing to be 
made in this way without method. I did only a 
retail business myself, but my old habits of system 
carried me swimmingly along. I selected my street- 
crossing, in the first place, with great deliberation, 
and I never put down a broom in any part of the 
town but that. I took care, too, to have a nice little 
puddle at hand, which I could get at in a minute. 
By these means I got to be well known as a man to 
be trusted; and this is one-half the battle, let me 
tell you, in trade. Nobody ever failed to pitch 
me a copper, and got over my crossing with a clean 
pair of pantaloons. And, as my business habits, in 
this respect, were sufficiently understood, I never 
met with any attempt at imposition. I wouldn’t 
have put up with it, if [had. Never imposing upon 
any one myself, I suffered noone to play the possum 
with me. The frauds of the banks of course I couldn’t 
help. Their suspension put me to ruinous in- 
convenience. These, however, are not individuals, 
but corporations; and corporations, it is very well 
known, have neither bodies to be kicked, nor souls 
to be damned. 

I was making money at this business, when, in an 
evil moment, I was induced to merge in the Cur- 
Spattering—a somewhat analogous, but, by no 
means, so respectable a profession. My location, 
to be sure, was an excellent one, being central, and 
I had capital blacking and brushes. My little dog, 
too, was quite fat and up to all varieties of nuff. 
He had been in the trade a long time, and, I may 
say, understood it. Our general routine was this; 
—Pompey, having rolled himself well in the mud, 
sat upon end at the shop door, until he observed a 
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dandy approaching in bright boots. He then 
proceeded to meet him, and gave the Wellingtons 
a rub or two with his wool. Then the dandy swore 
very much, and looked about for a boot-black. 
There I was, full in his view, with blacking and 
brushes. It was only a minute’s work, and then 
came a sixpence. This did moderately well for a 
time;—in fact, I was not avaricious, but my dog 
was. I allowed him a third of the profit, but he 
was advised to insist upon half. This I couldn’t 
stand—so we quarrelled and parted. 

I next tried my hand at the Organ-grinding for 
awhile, and may say that I made out pretty well. 
It is a plain, straight-forward business, and requires 
no particular abilities. You can get a music-mill 
for a mere song, and, to put it in order, you have 
but to open the works, and give them three or four 
smart raps with a hammer. It improves the tone 
of the thing, for business purposes, more than you 
can imagine. This done, you have only to stroll 
along, with the mill on your back, until you see tan- 
bark in the street, and a knocker wrapped up in 
buck-skin. Then you stop and grind; looking as if 
you meant to stop and grind until doomsday. Pres- 
ently a window opens, and somebody pitches you ~ 
a sixpence, with a request to “Hush up and goon,” 
&c. I am aware that some grinders have actually 
afforded to “go on” for this sum; but for my part, 
I found the necessary outlay of capital too great, 
to permit of my “going on” under a shilling. 

At this occupation I did a good deal; but, somehow, 
I was not quite satisfied, and so finally abandoned 
it. The truth is, I labored under the disadvantage 
of having no monkey—and American streets are 
so muddy, and a Democratic rabble is so obtrusive, 
and so full of demnition mischievous little boys. 
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I was now out of employment for some months, 
but at length succeeded, by dint of great interest, in 
procuring a situation in the Sham-Post. The duties, 
here, are simple, and not altogether unprofitable. 
For example:—very early in the morning I had to 
make up my packet of sham letters. Upon the 
inside of each of these I had to scrawl a few lines— 
on any subject which occurred to me as sufficiently 
mysterious—signing all the epistles Tom Dobson, or 
Bobby Tompkins, or anything in that way. Hav- 
ing folded and sealed all, and stamped them with 
sham post-marks—New Orleans, Bengal, Botany 
Bay, or any other place a great way off—I set out, 
forthwith, upon my daily route, as if in a very great 
hurry. I always called at the big houses to deliver the 
letters, and receive the postage. Nobody hesitates 
at paying for a letter—especially for a double one— 
people are such fools—and. it was no trouble to get 
round a corner before there was time to open the 
epistles. The worst of this profession was, that I 
had to walk so much and so fast; and so frequently 
to vary my route. Besides, I had serious scruples 
of conscience. I can’t bear to hear innocent individ- 
uals abused—and the way the whole town took to 
cursing Tom Dobson and Bobby Tompkins, was 
really awful to hear. I washed my hands of the 
matter in disgust. 

My eighth and last speculation has been in the 
Cat-Growing way. I have found this a most 
pleasant and lucrative business, and, really, no 
trouble at all. The country, it is well known, has 
become infested with cats—so much so of late, that 
a petition for relief, most numerously and respectably 
signed, was brought before legislature at its late 
memorable session. The assembly, at this epoch, 
was usually well-informed, and, having passed many 
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other wise and wholesome enactments, it crowned all 
with the Cat-Act. In its original form, this law 
offered a premium for cat-heads, (fourpence a-piece) 
but the Senate succeeded in amending the main 
clause, so as to substitute the word ‘“‘tazls’’ for 
‘“‘heads.’’ This amendment was so obviously proper, 
that the house concurred in it nem. con. 

As soon as the Governor had signed the bill, I in- 
vested my whole estate in the purchase of Toms and 
Tabbies. At first, I could only afford to feed them 
upon mice (which are cheap), but they fulfilled the 
Scriptural injunction at so marvellous a rate, that I 
at length considered it my best policy to be liberal, 
and so indulged them in oysters and turtle. Their 
tails, at a legislative price, now bring me in a good in- 
come; for I have discovered a way, in which, by means 
of Macassar oil, I can force three cropsin a year. It 
delights me to find, too, that the animals soon get 
accustomed to the thing, and would rather have 
the appendages cut off than otherwise. I consider, 
myself, therefore, a made man, and am bargaining 
for a country seat on the Hudson. 
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The garden like a lady fair was cut, 

That lay as if she slumbered in delight, 
And to the open skies her eyes did shut; 

The azure fields of heaven were ’sembled right 

In a large round set with the flow’rs of light: 
The flowers de luce and the round sparks of dew 
That hung upon their azure leaves, did show 
Like twinkling stars that sparkle in the ev’ning blue. 

GILES FLETCHER. 


O more remarkable man ever lived than 
N my friend, the young Ellison. He was 
remarkable in the entire and continuous 
profusion of good gifts ever lavished upon him by 
Fortune. From his cradle to his grave, a gale of the 
blandest prosperity bore him along. Nor do I use 
the word Prosperity in its mere worldly or external 
sense. J mean it as synonymous with happiness. 
The person of whom I speak, seemed born for the 
purpose of foreshadowing the wild doctrines of 
Turgot, Price, Priestly, and Condorcet—of exem- 
plifying, by individual instance, what has been 
deemed the mere chimera of the perfectionists. In 
the brief existence of Ellison, I fancy that I have 
seen refuted the dogma—that in man’s physical 
and spiritual nature, lies some hidden principle, the 
antagonist of Bliss. An intimate and anxious 
examination of his eareer, has taught me to under- 
stand that, in general, from the violation of a few 
simple laws of Humanity, arises the Wretchedness 
of mankind; that, as a species, we have in our posses- 
sion the as yet unwrought elements of Content; and 
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that, even now, in the present blindness and dark- 
ness of all idea on the great question of the Social 
Condition, it is not impossible that Man, the individ- 
ual, under certain unusual and highly fortuitous 
conditions, may be happy. 

With opinions such as these was my young friend 
fully imbued; and thus is it especially worthy of 
observation that the uninterrupted enjoyment which 
distinguished his life was in great part the result of 
preconcert. It is, indeed, evident, that with less of the 
instinctive philosophy which, now and then, stands 
so well in the stead of experience, Mr. Ellison 
would have found himself precipitated, by the very 
extraordinary successes of his life, into the common 
vortex of Unhappiness which yawns for those of 
pre-eminent endowments. Butitis by nomeansmy 
present object to pen an essay on Happiness. The 
ideas of my friend may be summed up in a few words. 
He admitted but four unvarying laws, or rather 
elementary principles, of Bliss. That which he con- 
sidered chief, was (strange to say!) the simple and 
purely physical one of free exercise in the open air, 
“The health,’’ he said, “attainable by other means 
than this is scarcely worth the name.”’ He pointed 
to the tillers of the earth—the only people who, 
as a class, are proverbially more happy than others— 
and then he instanced the high ecstacies of the fox- 
hunter. His second principle was the love of woman. 
His third was the contempt of ambition. His fourth 
was an object of unceasing pursuit; and he held 
that, other things being equal, the extent of happi- 
ness was proportioned to the spirituality of this 
object. | 

I have said that Ellison was remarkable in the 
continuous profusion of good gifts lavished upon 
him by Fortune. In personal grace and beauty 
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he exceeded all men. His intellect was of that 
order to which the attainment of knowledge is less 
a labor than a necessity and an intuition. His 
family was one of the most illustrious of the empire. 
His bride was the loveliest and most devoted of 
women. His possessions had been always ample; but, 
upon the attainment of his one and twentieth year, 
it was discovered that one of those extraordinary 
freaks of Fate had been played in his behalf, which 
startle the whole social world amid which they occur, 
and seldom fail radically to alter the entire moral con- 
stitution of those who are their objects. It appears 
that about one hundred years prior to Mr. Ellison’s 
attainment of his majority, there had died, in a 
remote province, one Mr. Seabright Ellison. This 
gentleman had amassed a princely fortune, and, 
having no very immediate connections, conceived 
the whim of suffering his wealth to accumulate for 
a century after his decease. Minutely and saga- 
ciously directing the various modes of investment, 
he bequeathed the aggregate amount to the nearest 
of blood, bearing the name of Ellison, who should 
be alive at the end of the hundred years. Many 
futile attempts have been made to set aside this 
singular bequest; their ex post facto character 
rendered them abortive; but the attention of a 
jealous government was aroused, and a decree finally 
obtained, forbidding all similar accumulations. 
This act did not prevent young Ellison, upon his 
twenty-first birth-day, from entering into possession, 
as the heir of his ancestor Seabright, of a fortune of 
four hundred and fifty millions of dollars.* 

* An incident similar in outline to the one here imagined, 
occurred, not very long ago, in England. The name of the 
fortunate heir (who still lives,) is Thelluson. I first saw an 


account of this matter in the ‘‘Tour”’ of Prince Puckler Muskau. 
He makes the sum received ninety millions of pounds, and 
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When it had become definitely known that such 
was the enormous wealth inherited, there were, 
of course, many speculations as to the mode of its 
disposal. The gigantic magnitude and the immedi- 
ately available nature of the sum, dazzled and 
bewildered all who thought upon the topic. The 
possessor of any appreciable amount of money might 
have been imagined to perform any one of a thou- 
sand things. With riches merely surpassing those 
of any citizen, it would have been easy to suppose 
him engaging to supreme excess in the fashionable 
extravagances of his time; or busying himself with 
political intrigues; or aiming at ministerial power; 
or purchasing increase of nobility; or devising 
gorgeous architectural piles; or collecting large 
specimens of Virtu; or playing the munificent 
patron of Letters and Art; or endowing and bestow- 
ing his name upon extensive institutions of charity. 
But, for the inconceivable wealth in the actual 
possession of the young heir, these objects and all 
ordinary objects were felt to be inadequate. Re- 
course was had to figures; and figures but sufficed 
toconfound. It wasseen, that even at three per cent., 
the annual income of the inheritance amounted 
to no less than thirteen millions and five hundred 
thousand dollars; which was one million and one 
hundred and twenty five thousand per month; or 
thirty-six thousand, nine hundred and eighty-six 
per day; or one thousand five hundred and forty- 
one per hour; or six and twenty dollars for every 
minute that flew. Thus, the usual track of suppo- 
sition was throughly broken up. Men knew not 


observes, with much force, that ‘‘in the contemplation of so 
vast a sum, and of the services to which it might be applied, 
there is something even of the sublime.” To suit the views 
of this article, I have followed the Prince’s statement—a 
grossly exaggerated one, no doubt. 
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what to imagine. There were some who even con- 
ceived that Mr. Ellison would divest himself forth- 
with of at least two-thirds of his fortune as of utterly 
superfluous opulence; enriching whole troops of his 
relatives by division of his superabundance. 

I was not surprised, however, to perceive that he 
had long made up his mind upon a topic which had 
occasioned so much of discussion to his friends. 
Nor was I greatly astonished at the nature of his 
decision. In the widest and noblest sense, he 
was a poet. He comprehended, moreover, the 
true character, the august aims, the supreme majesty 
and dignity of the poetic sentiment. The proper 
gratification of the sentiment he instinctively felt 
to lie in the creation of novel forms of Beauty. Some 
peculiarities, either in his early education, or in the 
nature of his intellect, had tinged with what is termed 
materialism the whole cast of his ethical specu- 
lations; and it was this bias, perhaps, which impercep- 
. tibly led him to perceive that the most advantage- 
ous, if not the sole legitimate field for the exercise of 
the poetic sentiment, was to be found in the crea- 
tion of novel moods of purely physical loveliness. 
Thus it happened that he became neither musician 
nor poet; if we use this latter term in its every-day 
acceptation. Or it might have been that he became 
neither the one nor the other, in pursuance of an 
idea of his which I have already mentioned—the 
idea, that in the contempt of ambition lay one of the 
essential principles of happiness on earth. Is it 
not, indeed, possible that while a high order of genius 
is necessarily ambitious, the highest is invariably 
above that which is termed ambition? And may it 
not thus happen that many far greater than Milton, 
have contentedly remained “mute and inglorious?” 
I believe that the world has never yet seen, and 
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that, unless through some series of accidents goading 
the noblest order of mind into distasteful exertion, 
the world will never behold that full extent of trium- 
phant execution, in the richer productions of Art, 
of which the human nature is absolutely capable. 
Mr. Ellison became neither musician nor poet; 
although no man lived more profoundly enamored 
both of Music and the Muse. Under other circum- 
stances than those which invested him, it is not im- 
possible that he would have become a painter. The 
field of sculpture, although in its nature rigidly 
poetical, was too limited in its extent and in its con- 
sequences, to have occupied, at any time, much of 
his attention. And I have now mentioned all the 
provinces in which even the most liberal under- 
standing of the poetic sentiment has declared this 
sentiment capable of expatiating. I mean the 
most liberal public or recognized conception of the 
idea involved in the phrase “poetic sentiment.” 
But Mr. Ellison imagined that the richest, and alto- 
gether the most natural and most suitable province, 
had been blindly neglected. No definition had 
spoken of the Landscape-Gardener, as of the poet; 
yet my friend could not fail to perceive that the 
creation of the Landscape-Garden offered to the 
true muse the most magnificent of opportunities. 
Here was, indeed, the fairest field for the display of 
invention, or imagination, in the endless combining 
of forms of novel Beauty; the elements which 
should enter into combination being, at all times, 
and by a vast superiority, the most glorious which 
the earth could afford. In the multiform of the 
tree, and in the multicolor of the flower, he reconized 
the most direct and the most energetic efforts of 
Nature at physical loveliness, And in the direction 
or concentration of this effort, or, still more properly, 
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in its adaptation to the eyes which were to behold 
it upon earth, he perceived that he should be em- 
ploying the best means—laboring to the greatest 
advantage—in the fulfilment of his destiny as Poet. 

“Its adaptation to the eyes which were to behold 
it upon earth.” In his explanation of this phrase- 
ology, Mr. Ellison did much toward solving what 
has always seemed to me an enigma. I mean the 
fact (which none but the ignorant dispute), that no 
such combinations of scenery exist in Nature as 
the painter of genius has in his powers to produce. 
No such Paradises are to be found in reality as have 
glowed upon the canvass of Claude. In the most 
enchanting of natural landscapes, there will always 
be found a defect or an excess—many excesses and 
defects. While the component parts may exceed, 
individually, the highest skill of the artist, the 
arrangement of the parts will always be susceptible 
of improvement. In short, no position can be at- 
tained, from which an artistical eye, looking steadily, 
will not find matter of offence, in what is technically 
termed the composition of a natural landscape. And 
yet how unintelligible is this! In all other matters 
we are justly instructed to regard Nature as supreme. 
With her details we shrink from competition. Who 
shall presume to imitate the colors of the tulip, or to 
improve the proportions of the lily of the valley? 
The criticism which says, of sculpture or of portrait- 
ure, that ‘Nature is to be exalted rather than imi- 
tated,” is in error. No pictorial or sculptural com- 
binations of points of human loveliness, do more 
than approach the living and breathing human 
beauty as it gladdens our daily path. Byron, who 
often erred, erred not in saying, 


I’ve seen more living beauty, ripe and real, 
Than all the nonsense of their stone ideal. 
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In landscape alone is the principle of the critic true; 
and, having felt its truth here, it is but the head- 
long spirit of generalization which has induced him 
to pronounce it true throughout all the domains of 
Art. Having, I say, felt its truth here. For the 
feeling is no affection or chimera. The mathematics 
afford no more absolute demonstrations, than the 
sentiment of his Art yields to the artist. He not 
only believes, but positively knows, that such and 
such apparently arbitrary arrangements of matter, 
or form, constitute, and alone constitute, the true 
Beauty. Yet his reasons have not yet been matured 
into expression. It remains for a more profound 
analysis than the world has yet seen, fully to inves- 
tigate and express them. Nevertheless is he con- 
firmed in his instinctive opinions, by the concurrence 
of all his compeers. Let a composition be defective; 
let an emendation be wrought in its mere arrange- 
ment of form; let this emendation be submitted to 
every artist in the world; by each will its necessity 
be admitted. And even far more than this; in 
remedy of the defective composition, each insulated 
member of the fraternity will suggest the identical 
emendation. 

I repeat that in landscape arrangements, or 
collocations alone, is the physical Nature susceptible 
of “exaltation,” and that, therefore, her suscep- 
tibility of improvement at this one point, was a 
mystery which, hitherto I had been unable to solve. 
It was Mr. Ellison who first suggested the idea that 
what we regarded as improvement or exaltation of 
the natural beauty, was really such, as respected 
only the mortal or human point of view; that each 
alteration or disturbance of the primitive scenery 
might possibly effect a blemish in the picture, if 
we could suppose this picture viewed at large from 
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some remote point in the heavens. “It is easily 
understood,’’ says Mr. Ellison, “that what might 
improve a closely scrutinized detail, might, at the 
same time, injure a general and more distantly- 
observed effect.’”” He spoke upon this topic with 
warmth: regarding not so much its immediate or 
obvious importance, (which is little,) as the charac- 
ter of the conclusions to which it might lead, or of 
the collateral propositions which it might serve to 
corroborate or sustain. There might be a class of 
beings, human once, but now to humanity invisible, 
for whose scrutiny, and for whose refined apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful, more especially than for our 
own, had been set in order by God the great land- 
scape-garden of the whole earth. 

In the course of our discussion, my young friend 
took occasion to quote some passages from a writer 
who has been supposed to have well treated this 
theme. 

“There are, properly,” he writes, ‘but two styles 
of landscape-gardening, the natural and the artificial. 
One seeks to recall the original beauty of the country, 
by adapting its means to the surrounding scenery; 
cultivating trees in harmony with the hills or plain 
of the neighboring land; detecting and bringing into 
practice those nice relations of size, proportion, and 
color which, hid from the common observer, are 
revealed everywhere to the experienced student of 
nature. The result of the natural style of garden- 
ing, is seen rather in the absence of all defects and 
incongruities—in the prevalence of a beautiful har- 
mony and order, than in the creation of any special 
wonders or miracles. The artificial style has as 
many varieties as there are different tastes to gratify. 
It has a certain general relation to the various styles 
of building. There are the stately avenues and re- 
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tirements of Versailles; Italian terraces; and a various 
mixed old English style, which bears some relation 
to the domestic Gothic or English Elizabethan 
architecture. Whatever may be said against the 
abuses of the artificial landscape-gardening, a mix- 
ture of pure art in a garden scene, adds to it a great 
beauty. This is partly pleasing to the eye, by the 
show of order and design, and partly moral. A 
terrace, with an old moss-covered balustrade, call 
up at once to the eye, the fair forms that have passed 
there in other days. The slightest exhibition of 
art is an evidence of care and human interest.” 
“From what I have already observed,” said Mr. 
Ellison, ‘‘you will understand that I reject the idea, 
here expressed, of ‘recalling the original beauty of 
the country.’ The original beauty is never so 
great as that which may be introduced. Of course, 
much depends upon the selection of a spot with 
capabilities. What is said in respect to the ‘detect- 
ing and bringing into practice those nice relations 
of size, proportion, and color,’ is a mere vagueness 
of speech, which may mean much, or little, or nothing, 
and which guidesinnodegree. That the true ‘result 
of the natural style of gardening is seen rather in 
the absence of all defects and incongruities, than 
in the creation of any special wonders or miracles,’ 
is a proposition better suited to the grovelling appre- 
hension of the herd, than to the fervid dreams of 
the man of genius. The merit suggested is, at best, 
negative, and appertains to that hobbling criticism 
which, in letters, would elevate Addison into apothe- 
osis. In truth, while that merit which consists 
in the mere avoiding demerit, appeals directly to 
the understanding, and can thus be foreshadowed 
in Rule, the loftier merit, which breathes and flames 
in invention or creation, can be apprehended solely 
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in its results. Rule applies but to the excellences 
of avoidance—to the virtues which deny or refrain. 
Beyond these the critical art can but suggest. We 
may be instructed to build an Odyssey, but it is in 
vain that we are told how to conceive a ‘Tempest,’ 
an ‘Inferno,’ a ‘Prometheus Bound,’ a ‘Nightingale,’ 
such as that of Keats, or the ‘Sensitive Plant’ of 
Shelley. But, the thing done, the wonder accom- 
plished, and the capacity for apprehension becomes 
universal. The sophists of the negative school, 
who through inability to create, have scoffed at 
creation, are now found the loudest in applause. 
What, in its chrysalis condition of principle, af- 
fronted their demure reason, never fails, in its matu- 
rity of accomplishment, to extort admiration from 
their instinct of the beautiful or of the sublime. 
“Our author’s observations on the artificial style 
of gardening,’’ continued Mr. Ellison, ‘‘are less 
objectionable. ‘A mixture of pure art in a garden 
scene, adds to it a great beauty.’ This is just; and 
the reference to the sense of human interest is equally 
so. I repeat that the principle here expressed, is 
incontrovertible; but there may be something even 
beyond it. There may be an object in full keeping 
with the principle suggested—an object unattainable 
by the means ordinarily in possession of mankind, 
yet which, if attained, would lend a charm to the land- 
scape-garden immeasurably surpassing that which 
a merely human interest could bestow. The true 
poet possessed of very unusual pecuniary resources, 
might possibly, while retaining the necessary idea 
of art or interest or culture, so imbue his designs 
at once with extent and novelty of Beauty, as to 
convey the sentiment of spiritual interference. It 
will be seen that, in bringing about such result, 
he secures all the advantages of ¢nterest or design, 
VoL, X—6 
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while relieving his work of all the harshness and 
technicality of Art. In the most rugged of wilder- 
nesses—in the most savage of the scenes of pure 
Nature—there is apparent the art of a Creator; 
yet is this art apparent only to reflection; in no 
respect has it the obvious force of a feeling. Now, 
if we imagine this sense of the Almighty Design to 
be harmonized in a measurable degree; if we suppose 
a landscape whose combined strangeness, vastness, 
definitiveness, and magnificence, shall inspire the 
idea of culture, or care, or superintendence, on the 
part of intelligences superior yet akin to humanity 
—then the sentiment of interest is preserved, while 
the Art is made to assume the air of an intermediate 
or secondary Nature—a Nature which is not God, 
nor an emanation of God, but which still is Nature, 
in the sense that it is the handi-work of the angels 
that hover between man and God.” 

It was in devoting his gigantic wealth to the 
practical embodiment of a vision such as this— 
in the free exercise in the open air, which resulted 
from personal direction of his plans—in the con- 
tinuous and unceasing object which these plans 
afforded—in the high spirituality of the object itself 
—in the contempt of ambition which it enabled 
him more to feel than to affect—and, lastly, it was 
in the companionship and sympathy of a devoted 
wife, that Ellison thought to find, and found, an 
exemption from the ordinary cares of Humanity, 
with a far greater amount of positive happiness 
than ever glowed in the rapt day-dreams of De 
Stael. 
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elicited so general attention as the Chess- 

Player of Maelzel. Wherever seen it has 
been an object of intense curiosity, to all persons 
who think. Yet the question of its modus operandi 
is still undetermined. Nothing has been written on 
this topic which can be considered as decisive— 
and accordingly we find everywhere men of me- 
chanical genius, of great general acuteness, and dis- 
criminative understanding, who make no scruple 
in pronouncing the Automaton a pure machine, 
unconnected with human agency in its move- 
ments, and consequently, beyond all comparison, the 
most astonishing of the inventions of mankind. 
And such it would undoubtedly be, were they right 
in their supposition. Assuming this hypothesis, 
it would be grossly absurd to compare with the 
Chess-Player, any similar thing of either modern or 
ancient days. Yet there have been many and 
wonderful automata. In Brewster’s Letters on 
Natural Magic, we have an account of the most 
remarkable. Among these may be mentioned, 
as having beyond doubt existed, firstly, the coach 
invented by M. Camus for the amusement of Louis 
XIV. when a child. A table, about four feet 
square, was introduced into the room appropriated 
for the exhibition. Upon this table was placed a 
carriage six inches in length, made of wood, and 
drawn by two horses of the same material. One 
window being down, a lady was seen on the back 


Pesce no exhibition of the kind has ever 


_— 
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seat. A coachman held the reins on the box, and 
a footman and page were in their places behind. 
M. Camus now touched a spring ; whereupon the coach- 
man smacked his whip, and the horses proceeded 
in a natural manner, along the edge of the table, 
drawing after them the carriage. Having gone as _ 
far as possible in this direction, a sudden turn was 
made to the left, and the vehicle was driven at right 
angles to its former course, and still closely along 
the edge of the table. In this way the coach pro- 
ceeded until it arrived opposite the chair of the 
young prince. It then stopped, the page descended 
and opened the door, the lady alighted, and pre- 
sented a petition to her sovereign. She then re- 
entered. The page put up the step, closed the door, 
and resumed his station. The coachman whipped 
his horses, and the carriage was driven back to its 
original position. 

The magician of M. Maillardet is also worthy of 
notice. We copy the following account of it from 
the Letters before mentioned of Dr. B., who derived 
his information principally from the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia. 

“One of the most popular pieces of mechanism 
which we have seen, is the Magician constructed by 
M. Maillardet, for the purpose of answering certain 
given questions. A figure, dressed like a magician, 
appears seated at the bottom of a wall, holding a 
wand in one hand, and a book in the other. Anum- | 
ber of questions, ready prepared, are inscribed 
on oval medallions, and the spectator takes any of 
these he chooses, and to which he wishes an answer, 
and having placed it in a drawer ready to receive it, 
the drawer shuts with a spring till the answer is re- 
turned. The magician then arises from his seat, 


‘bows his head, describes circles with his wand, and 
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consulting the book as if in deep thought, he lifts 
it towards his face. Having thus appeared to pon- 
der over the proposed question, he raises his wand, 
and striking with it the wall above his head, two 
folding doors fly open, and display an appropriate 
_ answer to the question. The doors again close, the 
magician resumes his original position, and the 
drawer opens to return the medallion. There are 
twenty of these medallions, all containing different 
questions, to which the magician returns the most 
suitable and striking answers. The medallions are 
thin plates of brass, of an elliptical form, exactly 
resembling each other. Some of the medallions 
have a question inscribed on each side, both of which 
the magician answers in succession. If the drawer 
is shut without a medallion being put in it, the magi- 
cian rises, consults his book, shakes his head, and 
resumes his seat. The folding doors remain shut, 
and the drawer is returned empty. If two medal- 
lions are put into the drawer together, an answer is 
returned only to the lower one. When the machin- 
ery is wound up, the movements continue about an 
hour, during which time about fifty questions may 
be answered. The inventor stated that the means 
by which the different medallions acted upon the 
machinery, so as to produce the proper answers to 
the questions which they contained, were extremely 
simple.”’ 

The duck of Vaucanson was still more remarkable. 
It was of the size of life, and so perfect an imitation 
of the living animal that all the spectators were 
deceived. It executed, says Brewster, all the natu- 
ral movements and gestures, it ate and drank with 
avidity, performed all the quick motions of the head 
and throat which are peculiar to the duck, and like 
it muddled the water which it drank with its bill 
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It produced also the sound of quacking in the most 
natural manner. In the anatomical structure the 
artists exhibited the highest skill. Every bone in 
the real duck had its representative in the automaton, 
and its wings were anatomically exact. Everycavity, 
apophysis, and curvature was imitated, and each 
bone excuted its proper movements. When corn 
was thrown down before it, the duck stretched out 
its neck to pick it up, swallowed, and digested it.* 

But if these machines were ingenious, what shall 
we think of the calculating machine of Mr. Babbage? 
What shall we think of an engine of wood and metal 
which can not only compute astronomical and naviga- 
tion tables to any given extent, but render the exacti- 
tude of its operations mathematically certain through 
its power of correcting its possible errors? What 
shall we think of a machine which can not only ac- 
complish ail this, but actually print off its elaborate 
results, when obtained, without the slightest interven- 
tion of the intellect of man? It will, perhaps, be said, 
in reply, that a machine such as we have described 
is altogether above comparison with the Chess- 
Player of Maelzel. By no means—it is altogether 
beneath it—that is to say provided we assume (what 
should never for a moment be assumed) that the 
Chess-Player is a pure machine, and performs its 
operations without any immediate human agency. 
Arithmetical or algebraical calculations are, from 
their very nature, fixed and determinate. Certain 
data being given, certain results necessarily and 
inevitably follow. These results have dependence 
upon nothing, and are influenced by nothing but 
the data originally given. And the question to be 


* Under the head Androides in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia 
may be found a full account of the principal automata of 
ancient and modern times, 
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solved proceeds, or should proceed, to its final deter- 
mination, by a succession of unerring steps liable to 
no change, and subject tonomodification. This being 
the case, we can without difficulty conceive the possi- 
bility of so arranging a piece of mechanism, that upon 
starting it in accordance with the data of the question 
to be solved, it should continue its movements regu- 
larly, progressively, and undeviatingly towards the 
required solution, since these movements, however 
complex, are never imagined to be otherwise than 
finite and determinate. But the case is widely dif- 
ferent with the Chess-Player. With him there is no 
determinate progression. No one move in chess 
necessarily follows upon any one other. From no 
particular disposition of the men at one period 
of a game can we predicate their disposition at a 
different period. Let us place the first move in a 
game of chess, in juxta-position with the data of an 
algebraical question, and their great difference will 
be immediately perceived. From the latter—from 
the data—the second step of the question, dependent 
thereupon, inevitably follows. It is modeled by 
the data. It must be thus and not otherwise. But 
from the first move in the game of chess no especial 
second move follows of necessity. In the algebrai- 
cal question, as it proceeds towards solution, the 
certainty of its operations remains altogether unim- 
paired. The second step having been a consequence 
of the data, the third step is equally a consequence 
of the second, the fourth of the third, the fifth of the 
fourth, and so on, and not possibly otherwise, to the 
end. But in proportion to the progress made in a 
game of chess, is the uncertainty of each ensuing 
move. A few moves having been made, no step is 
certain. Different spectators of the game would 
advise different moves. All is then dependent 
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upon the variable judgment of the players. Now 
even granting (what should not be granted) that 
the movements of the Automaton Chess-Player were 
in themselves determinate, they would be necessarily 
interrupted and disarranged by the indeterminate 
will of his antagonist. There is then no analogy 
whatever between the operations of the Chess-Player, 
and those of the calculating machine of Mr. Babbage, 
and if we choose to call the former a pure machine 
we must be prepared to admit that it is, beyond all 
comparison, the most wonderful of the inventions of 
mankind. Its original projector, however, Baron 
Kempelen, had no scruple in declaring it to be a 
“very ordinary piece of mechanism—a _ bagatelle 
whose effects appeared so marvellous only from the 
boldness of the conception, and the fortunate choice 
of the methods adopted for promoting the illusion.” 
But it is needless to dwell upon this point. It is 
quite certain that the operations of the Automaton 
are regulated by mind, and by nothing else. Indeed 
this matter is susceptible of a mathematical demon- 
stration, &@ priort. The only question then is of the 
manner in which human agency is brought to bear. 
Before entering upon this subject it would be as well 
to give a brief history and description of the Chess- 
Player for the benefit of such of our readers as may 
never have had an opportunity of witnessing Mr. 
Maelzel’s exibition. 

The Automaton Chess-Player was invented in 
1769, by Baron Kempelen, a nobleman of Presburg, 
in Hungary, who afterwards disposed of it, together 
with the secret of its operations, to its present pos- 
sessor.* Soon after its completion it was exhibited 


* This was written in 1835, when Mr. Maelzel, recently 
deceased, was exhibiting the Chess-Player in the United States. 
It is now (1855) we believe, in the possession of Prof, jJ. K. 
Mitchell, M. D., of Philadelphia—Editor. 
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in Presburgh, Paris, Vienna, and other continental 
cities. In 1783 and 1784, it was taken to London 
by Mr. Maelzel. Of late years it has visited the 
principal towns in the United States. Wherever 
seen, the most intense curiosity was excited by its 
appearance, and numerous have been the attempts, 


by men of all classes, to fathom the mystery of its 
evolutions. The cut above gives a tolerable rep- 
resentation of the figure as seen by the citizens of 
Richmond a few weeks ago. The right arm, how- 
ever, should lie more at length upon the box, a chess- 
board should appear upon it, and the cushion should 
not be seen while the pipe is held. Some immaterial 
alterations have been made in the costume of the 
player since it came into the possession of Maelzel— 
the plume, for example, was not originally worn. 
At the hour appointed for exhibition, a curtain 
is withdrawn, or folding-doors are thrown open, and 
the machine rolled to within about twelve feet of the 
nearest of the spectators, between whom and it (the 
machine) a rope is stretched. A figure is seen hab- 
ited asa Turk, and seated, with its legs crossed, ata 
large box apparently of maple wood, which serves it 
asa table. The exhibiter will, if requested, rollthe 
machine to any portion of the room, suffer it to 
remain altogether on any designated spot, or even 
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shift its location repeatedly during the progress of a 
game. The bottom of the box is elevated consider- 
ably above the floor by means of the castors or 
brazen rollers on which it moves, a clear view of the 
surface immediately beneath the Automaton being 
thus afforded to the spectators. The chair on which 
the figure sits is affixed permanently to the box. 
On the top of this latter is a chess-board, also per- 
manently affixed. The right arm of the Chess-Player 
is extended at full length before him, at right angles 
with his body, and lying, in an apparently careless 
position, by the side of the board. The back of the 
hand is upwards. The board itself is eighteen inches 
square. The left arm of the figure is bent at the 
elbow, and in the left hand is a pipe. A green dra- 
pery conceals the back of the Turk, and falls partially 
over the front of both shoulders. To judge from the 
external appearance of the box, it is divided into 
five compartments—three cupboards of equal dimen- 
sions, and two drawers occupying that portion of 
the chest lying beneath the cupboards. ‘The fore- 
going observations apply to the appearance of the 
Automaton upon its first introduction into the 
presence of the spectators. 

Maelzel now informs the company that he will 
disclose to their views the mechanism of the machine. 
Taking from his pocket a bunch of keys he unlocks 
with one of them, door marked 1 in the cut above, 
and throws the cupboard fully open to the inspection 
of all present. Its whole interior is apparently filled 
with wheels, pinions, levers, and other machinery, 
crowded very closely together, so that the eye can 
penetrate but a little distance into the mass. Leay- 
ing this door open to its full extent, he goes now 
round to the back of the box, and raising the drapery 
of the figure, opens another door situated precisely 
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in the rear of the one first opened. Holding a lighted 
candle at this door, and shifting the position of the 
whole machine repeatedly at the same time, a bright 
light is thrown entirely through the cupboard, which 
_is now clearly seen to be full, completely full, of ma- 
chinery. The spectators being satisfied of this fact, 
Maelzel closes the back door, locks it, takes the key 
from the lock, lets fall the drapery of the figure, and, 
comes round to the front. The door marked 1, it 
will be remembered, is still open. The exhibiter now 
proceeds to open the drawer which lies beneath the 
cupboards at the bottom of the box—for although 
there are apparently two drawers, there is really 
only one—the two handles and two key holes being 
intended merely for ornament. Having opened this 
drawer to its full extent, a small cushion, and a set 
of chessmen, fixed in a frame work made to support 
them perpendicularly, are discovered. Leaving this 
drawer, as well as cupboard No. 1 open Maelzel now 
unlocks door No. 2, and door No. 3, which are dis- 
covered to be folding doors, opening into one and 
the same compartment. To the right of this com- 
partment, however, (that is to say the spectators’ 
right,) a small division, six inches wide, and filled 
with machinery, is partitioned off. The main com- 
partment itself (in speaking of that portion of the 
box visible upon opening doors 2 and 3, we shall 
always call it the main compartment) is lined with 
dark cloth and contains no machinery whatever 
beyond two pieces of steel, quadrant-shaped, and 
situated one in each of the rear top corners of the 
compartment. A small protuberance about eight 
inches square, and also covered with dark cloth, lies 
on the floor of the compartment near the rear corner 
on the spectators’ left hand. Leaving doors No. 2 
and No. 3 open as well as the drawer, and door No. 1, 
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the exhibiter now goes round to the back of the main | 
compartment, and, unlocking another door there, 
displays clearly all the interior of the main com- 
partment, by introducing a candle behind it and 
within it. The whole box being thus apparently 
disclosed to the scrutiny of the company, Maelzel, 
still leaving the doors and drawer open, rolls the 
Automaton entirely round, and exposes the back 
of the turk by lifting up the drapery. A door about 
ten inches square is thrown open in the loins of the 
figure, and a smaller one also in the left thigh. The 
interior of the figure, as seen through these apertures, 
appears to be crowded with machinery. In general, 
every spectator is now thoroughly satisfied of having 
beheld and completely scrutinized, at one and the 
same time, every individual portion of the Automa- 
ton, and the idea of any person being concealed in 
the interior, during so complete an exhibition of that 
interior, if ever entertained, is immediately dismissed 
as preposterous in the extreme. 

M. Maelzel, having rolled the machine back inte 
its original position, nows informs the company 
that the Automaton will play a game of chess with 
any one disposed to encounter him. This challenge 
being accepted, a small table is prepared for the 
antagonist and placed close by the rope, but on the 
spectators’ side of it, and so situated as not to pre- 
vent the company from obtaining a full view of the 
Automaton. From a drawer in this table is taken 
a set of chess-men, and Maelzel arranges them gen- 
erally, but not always, with his own hands, on the 
chess board, which consists merely of the usual num- 
ber of squares painted upon the table. The antago- 
nist having taken his seat, the exhibiter approaches 
the drawer of the box, and takes therefrom the 
cushion, which after removing the pipe from the 
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hand of the Automaton, he places under its left 
armasasupport. Then taking also from the drawer 
the Automaton’s set of chess-men, he arranges 
them upon the chess-board before the figure. He 
now proceeds to close the doors and to lock them— 
leaving the bunch of keys in door No. 1. Healso 
closes the drawer, and, finally, winds up the machine 
by applying a key to an aperture in the left end 
(the spectator’s left) of the box. The game now 
commences—the Automaton taking the first move. 
The duration of the contest is usually limited to 
half an hour, but if it be not finished at the expira- 
tion of this period, and the antagonist still contend 
that he can beat the Automaton, M. Maelzel has 
seldom any objection to continue it. Not to weary 
the company, is the ostensible, and no doubt the 
real object of the limitation. It will of course 
be understood that when a move is made at his own 
table, by the antagonist, the corresponding move is 
made at the box of the Automaton, by Maelzel 
himself, who then acts as the representative of the 
antagonist. On the other hand, when the Turk 
moves, the corresponding move is made at the table 
of the antagonist, also by M. Maelzel, who then acts 
as the representative of the Automaton. In this 
manner it is necessary that the exhibiter should often 
pass from one table to the other. He also frequently 
goes in the rear of the figure to remove the chess- 
men which it has taken, and which it deposits when 
taken, on the box to the left (to its own left) of the 
board. When the Automaton hesitates in relation 
to its move, the exhibiter is occasionally seen to 
place himself very near its right side, and to lay his 
hand now and then, in a careless manner upon the 
box. He has also a peculiar shuffle with his feet, 
calculated to induce suspicion of collusion with the 
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machine in minds which are more cunning than 
sagacious. These peculiarities, are, no doubt, mere 
mannerisms of M. Maelzel, or, if he is aware of them at 
all, he puts them in practice with a view of exciting 
in the spectators a false idea of the pure mechanism 
in the Automaton. 

The Turk plays with his left hand. All the move- 
ments of the arm are at right angles. In this man- 
ner, the hand (which is gloved and bent in a natural 
way), being brought directly above the piece to be 
moved, decends finally upon it, the fingers receiving 
it, in most cases, without difficulty. Occasionally, 
however, when the piece is not precisely in its proper 
situation, the Automaton fails in his attempt at 
seizing it. When this occurs, no second effort is 
‘made, but the arm continues its movements in the 
direction originally intended, precisely as if the 
piece were in his fingers. Having thus designated the 
spot whither the move should have been made, the 
arm returns to its cushion, and Maelzel performs the 
evolution which the Automaton pointed out. At 
every movement of the figure machinery is heard in 
motion. During the progress of the game, the 
figure now and then rolls its eyes, as if surveying the 
board, moves its head, and pronunces the word echec 
(check) when necessary.* Ifa false move be made 
by his antagonist, he raps briskly on the box with 
the fingers of his right hand, shakes his head roughly, 
and replacing the pieces falsely moved, in its former 
situation, assumes the next move himself. Upon 
beating the game, he waves his head with an air of 
triumph, looks around complacently upon the 
spectators, and drawing his left arm farther back 


_ * The making the Turk pronounce the word echec, is an 
improvement by M. Maelzel. When in possession of Baron 


Kempelen, the figure indicated a check by rapping on the box 
with his right haga! he 
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than usual, suffers his fingers alone to rest upon the 
cushion. In general, the Turk is victorious—once 
or twice he has been beaten. The game being ended 
Maelzel will again, if desired, exhibit the machanism 
of the box, in the same manner as before. The 
machine is then rolled back, and a curtain hides it 
from the view of the company. 

There have been many attempts at solving the 
mystery of the Automaton. The most general 
opinion in relation to it, an opinion too not un- 
frequently adopted by men who should have known 
better, was, as we have before said, that no immedi- 
ate human agency was employed—in other words, 
that the machine was purely a machine and nothing 
else. Many, however, maintained that the exhibitor 
himself regulated the movements of the figure by 
mechanical means operating through the feet of the 
box. Others, again spoke confidently of a magnet. 
Of the first of these opinions we shall say nothing 
at [present more than we have already said. In 
relation to the second it is only necessary to repeat 
what we have before stated, that the machine is 
rolled about on castors, and will, at the request of 
a spectator, be moved to and fro to any portion of 
the room, even during the progress of the game. The 
supposition of the magnet is also untenable—for 
if a magnet were the agent, any other magnet in 
the pocket of a spectator would disarrange the entire 
mechanism. The exhibitor, however, will suffer the 
most powerful loadstone to remain even upon the 
box during the whole of the exhibition. 

The first attempt at a written explanation of the 
secret, at least the first attempt of which we our- 
selves have any knowledge, was made in a large 
pamphlet printed at Paris in 1785. The author’s 
hypothesis amounted to this—that a dwarf actu- 
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ated the machine. This dwarf he supposed to con- 
ceal himself during the opening of the box by thrust- 
ing his legs into two hollow cylinders, which were 
represented to be (but which are not) among the 
machinery in the cupboard No. 1, while his body 
was out of the box entirely, and covered by the dra- 
pery of the Turk. When the doors were shut, the 
dwarf was enabled to bring his body within the box 
—the noise produced by some portion of the machin- 
ery allowing him to do so unheard, and also to close 
the door by which he entered. ‘The interior of the 
automaton being then exhibited, and no person 
discovered, the spectators, says the author of this 
pamphlet, are satisfied that no one is within any 
portion of the machine. The whole hypothesis was 
too obviously absurd to require comment, or tefuta- 
tion, and accordingly we find that it attracted very 
little attention. 

In 1789 a book was published at Dresden by M. 
I. F. Freyhere in which another endeavor was made 
to unravel the mystery. Mr. Freyhere’s book was 
a pretty large one, and copiously illustrated by 
colored engravings. His supposition was that “a 
well-taught boy very thin and tall of his age (suffi- 
ciently so that he could be concealed in a drawer 
almost immediately under the chess-board’’) played 
the game of chess and effected all the evolutions of 
the Automaton. This idea, although even more 
silly than that of the Parisian author, met with a 
better reception, and was in some measure be- 
lieved to be the true solution of the wonder, until 
the inventor put an end to the discussion by 
Sau a close examination of the top of the 

Ox. 

These bizarre attempts at explanation were fol- 

lowed by others equally bizarre. Of late years, how-- 
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ever, an anonymous writer, by a course of reasoning 
exceedingly unphilosophical, has contrived to blun- 
der upon a plausible solution—although we cannot 
consider it altogether the true one. His Essay 
was first published in a Baltimore weekly paper, 
was illustrated by cuts, and was entitled “An at- 
tempt to analyze the Automaton Chess-Player of 
M. Maelzel.”” This Essay we suppose to have been 
the original of the pamphlet to which Sir David 
Brewster alludes in his letters on Natural Magic, 
and which he has no hesitation in declaring a thor- 
ough and satisfactory explanation. The results 
of the analysis are undoubtedly, in the main, just; 
but we can only account for Brewster’s pronounc- 
ing the Essay a thorough and satisfactory explana- 
tion, by supposing him to have bestowed upon it a 
very cursory and inattentive perusal, In the com- 
pendium of the Essay, made use of in the Letters on 
Natural Magic, it is quite impossible to arrive at any 
distinct conclusion in regard to the adequacy or 
inadequacy of the analysis, on account of the gross 
misarrangement and deficiency of the letters of 
reference employed. The same fault is to be found 
in the “Attempt,” &c., as we originally saw it. 
The solution consists in a series of minute explana- 
tions, (accompanied by wood-cuts, the whole occu- 
pying many pages) in which the object is to show 
the possibility of so shifting the partitions of the box, 
as to allow a human being, concealed in the interior, 
to move portions of his body from one part of the 
box to another, during the exhibition of the mech- 
anism—thus eluding the scrutiny of the spectators. 
There can be no doubt, as we have before observed, 
and as we will presently endeavor to show, that 
the principle, or rather the result of this solution 
is the true one. Some person és concealed in the 
VoL, X—7 
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box during the whole time of exhibiting the interior. 
We object, however, to the whole verbose descrip- 
tion of the manner in which the partitions are shifted, 
to accommodate the movements of the person con- 
cealed. We object to it as a mere theory assumed 
in the first place, and to which circumstances are 
afterwards made to adapt themselves. It was not, 
and could not have been, arrived at by any induc- 
tive reasoning. In whatever way the shifting is 
managed, it is of course concealed at every step from 
observation. To show that certain movements 
might possibly be effected in a certain way, is very 
far from showing that they are actually so effected. 
There may be an infinity of other methods by 
which the same results may be obtained. The prob- 
ability of the one assumed proving the correct one 
is then as unity to infinity. But, in reality, this 
particular point, the shifting of the partitions, is 
of no consequence whatever. It was altogether 
unnecessary to devote seven or eight pages for the 
purpose of proving what no one in his senses would 
deny—viz.: that the wonderful mechanical genius 
of Baron Kempelen could invent the necessary 
means for shutting a door or slipping aside a panel, 
with a human agent too at his service in actual 
contact with the panel or the door, and the whole 
operations carried on, as the author of the Essay 
himself shows, and as we shall attempt to show 
more fully hereafter, entirely out of reach of the 
observation of the spectators. 

In attempting ourselves an explanation of the 
Automaton, we will, in the first place, endeavor to 
show how its operations are effected, and after- 
wards describe, as briefly as possible, the nature of 
the observations from which we have deduced our 
result. 
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Tt will be necessary for a proper understanding 
of the subject, that we repeat here in a few words, 
the routine adopted by the exhibiter in disclosing 
the interior of the box—a routine from which he 
never deviates in any material particular. In the 
first place he opens the door No. 1. Leaving this 
open, he goes round to the rear of the box, and 
opens a door precisely at the back of door No.1. To 
this back door he holds a lighted candle. He then 
closes the back door, locks it, and, coming round to 
the front, opens the drawer to its full extent. This 
done, he opens the doors No. 2 and No. 3, (the 
folding doors) and displays the interior of the main 
compartment. Leaving open the main compart- 
ment, the drawer, and the front door of cupboard 
No. 1, he now goes to the rear again, and throws 
open the back door of the main compartment. In 
shutting up the box no particular order is observed, 
except that the folding doors are always closed 
before the drawer. 

Now, let us suppose that when the machine is first 
rolled into the presence of the spectators, a man 
is already within it. His body is situated behind 
the dense machinery in cupboard No. 1, (the rear 
portion of which machinery is so contrived as to slip 
en masse, from the main compartment to the cup- 
board No. 1, as occasion may require,) and his 
legs lie at full length in the main compartment. 
When Maelzel opens the door No. 1, the man 
within is not in any danger of discovery, for the 
keenest eye cannot penetrate more than about two 
inches into the darkness within. But the case is 
otherwise when the back door of the cupboard No. 1, 
is opened. A bright light then pervades the cup- 
board, and the body of the man would be discovered 
if it were there. But it is not. The putting the 
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key in the lock of the back door was a signal on 
hearing which the person concealed brought his body 
forward to an angle as acute as possible—throwing 
it altogether, or nearly so, into the main compart- 
ment. This, however, is a painful position, and 
cannot be long maintained. Accordingly we find 
Maelzel closes the back door. This being done, there 
is no reason why the body of the man may not re- 
sume its former situation—for the cupboard isagain so 
dark as to defy scrutiny. The drawer is now opened, 
and the legs of the person within drop down behind 
it in the space it formerly occupied.* There 1s, 
consequently, now no longer any part of the man 
in the main compartment—his body being behind 
the machinery in cupboard No.1, and his legs in the 
space occupied by the drawer. The exhibiter, 
therefore, finds himself at liberty to display the 
main compartment. This he does—opening both 
its back and front doors—and no person is discov- 
ered. The spectators are now satisfied that the 
whole of the box is exposed to view—and exposed 
too, all portions of it at one and the same time. 
But of course this is not the case. They neither see 
the space behind the drawer, nor the interior of cup- 
board No. 1—the front door of which latter the 
exhibiter virtually shuts in shutting its back door. 
Maelzel, having now rolled the machine around, 
lifted the drapery of the Turk, opened the doors in 
back and thigh, and shown his trunk to be full of 
machinery, brings the whole back into its original 


* Sir David Brewster supposes that there is always a large 
space behind this drawer even when shut—in other words 
that the drawer is a ‘false drawer,’’ and does not extend to 
the back of the box. But the idea is altogether untenable. 
So common-place a trick would be immediately discovered— 
especially as the drawer is always opened to its full extent, and 


an opportunity thus offered of comparing i : 
of the box. A paring its depth with that 
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position, and closes the doors. The man within 
is now at liberty to move about. ' He gets up into 
the body of the Turk just as high as to bring his 
eyes above the level of the chess-board. It is very 
probable that he seats himself upon the little square 
block or protuberance which is seen in a corner of 
the main compartment when the doors are open. 
In this position he sees the chess-board through the 
bosom of the Turk which is of gauze. Bringing his 
right arm across his breast he actuates the little 
machinery necessary to guide the left arm and the 
fingers of the figure. This machinery is situated 
just beneath the left shoulder of the Turk, and is 
consequently easily reached by the right hand of 
the man concealed, if we suppose his right arm 
brought across the breast. The motions of the head 
and eyes, and of the right arm of the figure, as well 
as the sound echec are produced by other mechanism 
in the interior, and actuated at will by the man 
within. The whole of this mechanism—that is to say 
all the mechanism essential to the machine—is 
most probably contained within the little cupboard 
(of about six inches in breadth) partitioned off at 
at the right (the spectators’ right) of the main 
compartment. 

In this analysis of the operations of the Autom- 
aton, we have purposely avoided any allusion to 
the manner in which the partitions are shifted, 
and it will now be readily comprehended that 
this point is a matter of no importance, since, by 
mechanism within the ability of any common carpen- 
ter, it might be effected in an infinity of different 
ways, and since we have shown that, however per- 
formed, it is performed out of the view of the specta- 
tors. Our result is founded upon the following 
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observations taken during frequent visits to the ex- 
hibition of Maelzel.* 

t. The moves of the Turk are not made at regular 
intervals of time, but accommodate themselves to 
the moves of the antagonist—although this point, 
(of regularity) so important in all kinds of mechani- 
cal contrivance, might have been readily brought 
about by limiting the time allowed for the moves 
of the antagonist. For example, if this limit were 
three minutes, the moves of the Automaton might 
be made at given intervals longer than three minutes. 
The fact then of irregularity, when regularity might 
have been so easily attained, goes to prove that 
regularity is unimportant to the action of the Au- 
tomaton—in other words, that the Automaton is not 
a pure machine. 

2. When the Automaton is about to move a piece, 
a distinct motion is observable just beneath the left 
shoulder, and which motion agitates in a slight 
degree, the drapery covering the front of the left 
shoulder. This motion invariably precedes, by 
about two seconds, the movement of the arm itself— 
and the arm never, in any instance, moves without 
this preparatory motion in the shoulder. Now let 
the antagonist move a piece, and let the correspond- 
ing move be made by Maelzel, as usual, upon the 
board of the Automaton. Then let the antagonist 
“narrowly watch the Automaton, until he detect the 
preparatory motion in the shoulder. Immediately 
upon detecting this motion, and before the arm 
itself begins to move, let him withdraw his piece, 


* Some of these observations are intended merely to prove 
that the machine must be regulated by mind, and it may be 
thought a work of supererogation to advance farther arguments 
in support of what has been already’ fully decided. But our 
object is to convince, in special, certain of our friends upon 
whom a train of suggestive reasoning will have more influence 
than the most positive a priori demonstration. — 
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as if perceiving an error in his manceuvre. It will 
then be seen that the movement of the arm, which, 
in all other cases, immediately succeeds the motion 
in the shoulder, is withheld—is not made—although 
Maelzel has not yet performed, on the board of tie 
Automaton, any move corresponding to the with- 
drawal of the antagonist. In this case, that the 
Automaton was about to move is evident—and that 
he did not move, was an effect plainly produced by 
the withdrawal of the antagonist, and without any 
intervention of Mealzel. 

This fact fully proves, 1—that the intervention 
of Maelzel, in performing the moves of the antagonist 
on the board of the Automaton, is not essential to the 
movements of the Automaton, 2—that its move- 
ments are regulated by mind—by some person who 
sees the board of the antagonist, 3—that its move- 
ments are not regulated by the mind of Maelzel, 
whose back was turned towards the antagonist at the 
withdrawal of his move. 

3. The Automaton does not invariably win the 
game. Were the machine a pure machine this 
would not be the case—it would always win. The 
principle being discovered by which a machine can 
be made to play a game of chess, an extension of the 
same principle would enable it to wim a game—a 
farther extension would enable it to win all games— 
that is, to beat any possible game of an antagonist. 
A little consideration will convince any one that the 
difficulty of making a machine beat all games, is not 
in the least degree greater, as regards the principle 
of the operations necessary, than that of making it 
beat a single game. If then we regard the Chess- 
Player as a machine, we must suppose, (what is highly 
improbable) that its inventor preferred leaving it 
incomplete to perfecting it—a supposition rendered 
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still more absurd, when we reflect that the leaving 
it incomplete would afford an argument against the 
possibility of its being a pure machine—the very 
argument we now adduce. 

4. When the situation of the game is difficult or 
complex, we never perceive the Turk either shake 
his head or roll his eyes. It is only when his next 
move is obvious, or when the game is so circum- 
stanced that to a man in the Automaton’s place 
there would be no necessity for reflection. Now 
these peculiar movements of the head and eyes are 
movements customary with persons engaged in 
meditation, and the ingenious Baron Kempelen 
would have adapted these movements (were the 
machine a pure machine) to occasions proper for 
their display—that is, to occasions of complexity. 
But the reverse is seen to be the case, and this reverse 
applies precisely to our supposition of a man in the 
interior. When engaged in meditation about the 
game he has no time to think of setting in motion 
the mechanism of the Automaton by which are 
moved the head and the eyes. When the game, 
however, is obvious, he has time to look about him, 
and, accordingly, we see the head shake and the 
eyes roll. ; 

5. When the machine is rolled round to allow 
the spectators an examination of the back of the 
Turk, and when his drapery is lifted up and the 
doors in the trunk and thigh thrown open, the 
interior of the trunk is seen to be crowded with 
machinery. In scrutinizing this machinery while 
the Automaton was in motion, that is to say, while 
the whole machine was moving on the castors, it 
appeared to us that certain portions of the mechan- 
ism changed their shape and position in a degree too 
great to be accounted for by the simple laws of 
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perspective; and subsequent examinations convinced 
us that these undue alterations were attributable 
to mirrors in the interior of the trunk. The intro- 
duction of mirrors among the machinery could not 
have been intended to influence, in any degree, the 
machinery itself. Their operation whatever that 
operation should prove to be, must necessarily have 
reference to the eye of the spectator. We at once 
concluded that these mirrors were so placed to mul- 
tiply to the vision some few pieces of machinery 
within the trunk so as to give it the appearance of 
being crowded with mechanism. Now the direct in- 
ference from this is that the machine is not a pure 
machine. For if it were, the inventor, so far from 
wishing its mechanism to appear complex, and using 
deception for the purpose of giving it this appear- 
ance, would have been especially desirous of con- 
vincing those who witnessed his exhibition, of the 
simplicity of the means by which results so wonder- 
ful were brought about. 

6. The external appearance, and, especially, the 
deportment of the Turk, are, when we consider 
them as imitations of life, but very indifferent imita- 
tions. The countenance evinces no ingenuity, and 
is surpassed, in its resemblance to the human face, 
by the very commonest of wax-works. The eyes 
roll unnaturally in the head, without any correspond- 
ing motions of the lids or brows. The arm, particu- 
larly, performs its operations in an exceedingly stiff, 
awkward, jerking, and rectangular manner. Now, 
all this is the result either of inability in Maelzel to 
do better, or of intentional neglect—accidental neg- 
lect being out of the question, when we consider 
that the whole time of the ingenious proprietor is 
occupied in the improvement of his machines. 
Most assuredly we must not refer the unlife-like 
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appearances to inability—for all the rest of Maelzel’s 
automata are evidence of his full ability to copy the 
motions and peculiarities of life with the most 
wonderful exactitude. The rope-dancers, for exam- 
ple, are inimitable. When the clown laughs, his 
lips, his eyes, his eye-brows, and eye-lids—indeed, all 
the features of his countenance—are imbued with 
their appropriate expressions. In both him and his 
companion, every gesture is so entirely easy, and 
free from the semblance of artificiality, that, were it 
not for the diminutiveness of their size, and the fact 
of their being passed from one spectator to another 
previous to their exhibition on the rope, it would be 
difficult to convince any assemblage of persons that 
these wooden automata were not living creatures. 
We cannot, therefore, doubt Mr. Maelzel’s ability, 
and we must necessarily suppose that he intention- 
ally suffered his Chess-Player to remain the same 
artificial and unnatural figure which Baron Kempelen 
(no doubt also through design) originally made it. 
What this design was it is not difficult to conceive. 
Were the Automaton life-like in its motions, the 
spectator would be more apt to attribute its opera- 
tions to their true cause, (that is, to human agency 
within) than he is now, when the awkward and rect- 
angular manceuvres convey the idea of pure and 
unaided mechanism. 

7. When, a short time previous to the commence- 
ment of the game, the Automaton is wound up by 
the exhibiter as usual, an ear in any degree accus- 
tomed to the sounds produced in winding up a system 
of machinery, will not fail to discover, instanta- 
neously, that the axis turned by the key in the box 
of the Chess-Player, cannot possibly be connected 
with either a weight, a spring, or a system of ma- 
chinery whatever. The inference here is the same as 
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in our last observation. The winding up is inessen- 
tial to the operations of the Automaton, and is per- 
formed with the design of exciting in the spectators 
the false idea of mechanism. 

8. When the question is demanded explicitly of 
Maelzel—“ Is the Automaton a pure machine or not? 
his reply is invariably the same—“I will say nothing 
about it.”” Now the notoriety of the Automaton, 
and the great curiosity it has everywhere excited, 
are Owing more especially to the prevalent opinion 
that it 7s a pure machine, than to any other cir- 
cumstance. Of course, then, it is the interest of the 
proprietor to represent it as a pure machine. And 
what more obvious, and more effectual method could 
there be of impressing the spectators with this idea, 
than a positive and explicit declaration to that effect? 
On the other hand, what more obvious and effectual 
method could there be of exciting a disbelief in the 
Automaton’s being a pure machine, than by with- 
holding such explicit declaration? For, people will 
naturally reason thus,—It is Maelzel’s interest to 
represent this thing a pure machine—he refuses to 
do so, directly, in words, although he does not scruple, 
and is evidently anxious to do so, indirectly by ac- 
tions—were it actually what he wishes to represent 
it by actions, he would gladly avail himself of the 
more direct testimony of words—the inference is, 
that a consciousness of its not being a pure machine, 
is the reason of his silence—his actions cannot impli- 
cate him in a falsehood—his words may. 

g. When, in exhibiting the interior of the box, 
Maelzel has thrown open the door No. 1, and also 
the door immediately behind it, he holds a lighted 
candle at the back door (as mentioned above), and 
moves the entire machine to and fro with a view of 
convincing the company that the cupboard No. 1 is 
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entirely filled with machinery. When the machine 
is thus moved about, it will be apparent to any 
careful observer, that whereas that portion of the 
machinery near the front door No. 1, is perfectly 
steady and unwavering, the portion farther within 
fluctuates, in a very slight degree, with the move- 
ments of the machine. This circumstance first 
aroused in us the suspicion that the more remote 
portion of the machinery was so arranged as to be 
easily slipped, ex masse, from its position when occa- 
sionshould require it. This occasion we have already 
stated to occur when the man concealed within 
brings his body into an erect position upon closing 
of the back door. 

to. Sir David Brewster states the figure of the Turk 
to be of the size of life—but in fact it is far above 
the ordinary size. Nothing is more easy than to 
err in our notions of magnitude. The body of the 
Automaton is generally insulated, and, having no 
means of immediately comparing it with any human 
form, we suffer ourselves to consider it as of ordinary 
dimensions. This mistake may, however, be cor- 
rected by observing the Chess-Player when, as is 
sometimes the case, the exhibiter approaches it. 
Mr. Maelzel, to be sure, is not very tall, but upom 
drawing near the machine, his head will be found at. 
least eighteen inches below the head of the Turk, 
although the latter, it will be remembered, is in a — 
sitting position. 

11. The box behind which the Automaton is placed 
is precisely three feet six inches long, two feet four 
inches deep, and two feet six inches high. These 
dimensions are fully sufficient for the accommodation 
of a man very much above the common size—and 
the main compartment alone is capable of holding 
any ordinary man in the position we have mentioned 
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as assumed by the person concealed. As these are 
facts, which any one who doubts them may prove 
by actual calculation, we deem it unnecessary to 
dwell upon them. We will only suggest that, al- 
though the top of the box is apparently a board about 
three inches in thickness, the spectator may satisfy 
himself by stooping and looking up at it when the 
main compartment is open, that it is in reality very 
thin. The height of the drawer also will be miscon- 
ceived by those who examine it in a cursory man- 
ner. There is a space of about three inches between 
the top of the drawer as seen from the exterior, and 
the bottom of the cupboard—a space which must 
be included in the height of the drawer. These 
contrivances to make the room within the box appear 
less than it actually is, are referrible to a design on 
the part of the inventor, to impress the company 
again with a false idea, viz., that no human being can 
be accommodated within the box. 

12. The interior of the main compartment is lined 
throughout with cloth. This cloth we suppose to 
have a twofold object. <A portion of it may form, 
when tightly stretched, the only partitions which 
there is any necessity for removing during the changes 
of the man’s position, viz.: the partition between 
the rear of the main compartment and the rear of 
cupboard No. 1, and the partition between the 
main compartment, and the space behind the drawer 
when open. If we imagine this to be the case, 
the | difficulty of shifting the partitions vanishes 
at once, if indeed any such difficulty could be sup- 
posed under any circumstances to exist. The 
second object of the cloth is to deaden and render 
indistinct all sounds occasioned by the movements 
of the person within. 

13. The antagonist (as we have before observed) 
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is not suffered to play at the board of the Automaten, 
but is seated at some distance from the machine. 
The reason which, most probably, would be assigned 
for this circumstance, if the question were demanded, 
is, that were the antagonist otherwise situated, his 
person would intervene between the machine and the 
spectators, and preclude the latter from a distinct 
view. But this difficulty might be easily obviated, 
either by elevating the seats of the company, or 
by turning the end of the box towards them during 
the game. The true cause of the restriction 1s, 
perhaps, very different. Were the antagonist 
seated in contact with the box, the secret would 
be liable to discovery, by his detecting, with the 
aid of a quick ear, the breathings of the man 
concealed. 

14. Although M. Maelzel, in disclosing the interior 
of the machine, sometimes slightly deviates from 
the routine which we have pointed out, yet never in 
any instance does he so deviate from it as to interfere 
with our solution. For example, he has been known 
to open, first of all the drawer—but he never opens 
the main compartment without first closing the back 
door of cupboard No. 1—he never opens the main 
compartment without first pulling out the drawer 
—he never shuts the drawer without first shutting 
the main compartment—he never opens the back 
door of cupboard No. 1 while the main compartment 
is open—and the game of chess is never commenced 
until the whole machine is closed. Now, if it were 
observed that never, in any single instance, did M. 
Maelzel differ from the routine we have pointed out 
as necessary to our solution, it would be one of the 
strongest possible arguments in corroboration of 
it—but the argument becomes infinitely strength- 
ened if we duly consider the circumstance that he 
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does occasionally deviate from the routine, but 
never does so deviate as to falsify the solution. 

15. There are six candles on the board of the Au- 
tomaton during exhibition. The question naturally 
arises—‘‘ Why are so many employed, when a single 
. candle, or, at farthest, two, would have been amply 
sufficient to afford the spectators a clear view of 
the board, in a room otherwise so well lit up as the 
exhibition room always is—when, moreover, if we 
suppose the machine a pure machine, there can be 
no necessity for so much light, or indeed any light 
at all, to enable z# to perform its operations—and 
when, especially, only a single candle is placed upon 
the table of the antagonist?”’ The first and most 
obvious inference is, that so strong a light is requisite 
to enable the man within to see through the trans- 
parent material (probably fine gauze) of which the 
breast of the Turk is composed. But when we 
consider the arrangement of the candles, another 
reason immediately presents itself. There are six 
lights (as we have said before) in all. Three of these 
are on each side of the figure. Those most remote 
from the spectators are the longest—those in the 
middle are about two inches shorter—and those 
nearest the company about two inches shorter still— 
and the candles on one side differ in height from the 
candles respectively opposite on the other, by ratio 
different from two inches—that is to say, the longest 
candle on one side is about there inches shorter than 
the longest candle on the other, and soon. Thus it 
will be seen that no two of the candles are of the 
same height, and thus also the difficulty of ascertain- 
ing the material of the breast of the figure (against 
which the light is especially directed) is greatly 
augmented by the dazzling effect of the complicated 
crossings of the rays—crossings which are brought 
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about by placing the centers of radiation all upon 
different levels. 

16. While the Chess-Player was in possession of 
Baron Kempelen, it was more than once observed, 
first, that an Italian in the suite of the Baron was 
never visible during the playing of a game at chess 
by the Turk, and, secondly, that the Italian being 
taken seriously ill, the exhibition was suspended 
until his recovery. This Italian professed a total 
ignorance of the game of chess, although all others 
of the suite played well. Similar observations have 
been made since the Automaton has been purchased 
by Maelzel. There is a man, Schlumberger, who at- 
tends him wherever he goes, but who has no ostensi- 
ble occupation other than that of assisting in pack- 
ing and unpacking of the automaton, ‘This man is 
about the medium size, and has a remarkable stoop 
in the shoulders. Whether he professes to play 
chess or not, we are not informed. It is quite certain, 
however, that he is never to be seen during the exhibi- 
tion of the Chess-Player, although frequently visible 
just before and just after the exhibition. Moreover, 
some years ago Maelzel visited Richmond with his 
automata, and exhibited them, we believe, in the 
house now occupied by M. Bossieux as a Dancing 
Academy, Schlumberger was suddenly taken ill, 
and during his illness there was no exhibition of the 
Chess-Player. These facts are well known to many 
of our citizens. The reason assigned for the suspen- 
sion of the Chess-Player’s performances, was not the 
illness of Schlumberger. The inferences from all this 
we leave, without farther comment, to the reader. 

17. The Turk plays with his left arm. A circum- 
stance so remarkable cannot be accidental. Brew- 
ster takes no notice of it whatever, beyond a mere 
statement, we believe, that such is the fact. The 
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early writers of treatises on the Automaton, seem 
not to have observed the matter at all, and have 
no reference to it. The author of the pamphlet 
alluded to by Brewster, mentions it, but acknowl- 
edges his inability to account for it. Yet it is ob- 
viously from such prominent discrepancies or 
incongruities as this that deductions are to be made 
Gf made at all) which shall lead us to the truth. 

The circumstance of the Automaton’s playing 
with his left hand cannot have connexion with the 
operations of the machine, considered merely as 
such. Any mechanical arrangement which would 
cause the figure to move, in any given maser, 
the left arm—could, if reversed, cause it to move, 


in the same manner, the right. But these principles 


cannot be extended to the human organization, 
wherein there is a marked and radical difference in 
the construction, and, at all events, in the powers, 
of the right and left arms. Reflecting upon this 
latter fact, we naturally refer the incongruity no- 
ticeable in the Chess-Player to this peculiarity in 
the human organization. If so, we must imagine 
some reversion—for the Chess-Player plays precisely 
as a man would not. These ideas, once entertained, 
are sufficient of themselves, to suggest the notion 
of a man in the interior. A few more impercep- 
tible steps lead us, finally, to the result. The Au- 
tomaton plays with his left arm, because under no 
other circumstances could the man within play 
with his right—a desideratum of course. Let us, 
for example, imagine the Automaton to play with 
his right arm. ‘To reach the machinery which moves 
the arm, and which we have before explained to 
lie just beneath the shoulder, it would be neces- 
sary for the man within either to use his right arm 
in an exceedingly painful and awkward position, 
VoL, X—8 
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(viz. brought up close to the body and tightly 
compressed between his body and the side of the 
Automaton,) or else to use his left arm brought 
across his breast. In neither case could he act 
with the requisite ease or precision. On the con- 
trary, the Automaton playing, as it actually does, 
with the left arm, all difficulties vanish. The right 
arm of the man within is brought across his breast, 
and his right fingers act, without any constraint, 
upon the machinery in the shoulder of the figure. 

We do not believe that any reasonable objections 
can be urged against this solution of the Automaton 
Chess- Player. 
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_PREFACES TO “THE CONCHOLOGIST’S 
FIRST BOOK”* 


FIRST EDITION 


’ 


EB term “Malacology,’’ an abbreviation of 

“Malacozoology,’”’ from the Greek paraxds 

(soft), sv (an animal), and {ys (a dis- 
course), was first employed by the French natur- 
alist De Blainville to designate an important 
division of Natural History, in which the leading 
feature of the animals discussed was the softness of 
the flesh, or, to speak with greater accuracy, of the 
general envelop. This division comprehends not 
only the Mollusca, but also the Testacea of Aristotle 
and Pliny, and, of course, had reference to mollus- 
cous animals in general, of which the greater por- 
tion have shells. 

A treatise concerning the shells, exclusively, of 
this greater portion, is termed, in accordance with 
general usage, a “Treatise upon Conchology or 
Conchyliology”; although the word is somewhat 
improperly applied, as the Greek conchylion, from 
which it is derived, embraces in its signification both 
the animal and shell. Ostracology would have been 
more definite. 


* “The Conchologist’s First Book: a System of Testaceous 
Malacology, arranged expressly for the use of schools; in which 
the animals, according to Cuvier, are given with the shells, a 
great number of new species added, and the whole brought up, 
as accurately as possible, to the present condition of the 
science. By Edgar A.Poe. With illustrations of two hundred 
and fifteen shells, presenting a correct type of each genus. 
Philadelphia: Published for the Author by Haswell, Barring- 
ton, & Haswell, and for sale by the principal booksellers in the 
United States.” [First edition, 1839; second edition, 1840; 
eth prefaces signed ‘“‘E, A. P.” 
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The common works upon this subject, however, 
will appear to every person of science very essen- 
tially defective, inasmuch as the relation of the 
animal and shell, with their dependence upon each 
other, is a radically important consideration in the 
examination of either. Neither, in the attempt to 
obviate this difficulty, is a work upon Malacology 
at large necessarily included, Shells, it is true, form, 
and for many obvious reasons will continue to form, 
the subject of chief interest, whether with regard to 
the school or the cabinet; still, there is no good reason 
why a book upon Conchology (using the common 
term) may not be malacological as far as it proceeds, 

In this view of the subject the present little work 
is offered to the public. Beyond the ruling feature, 
that of giving an anatomical account of each animal, 
together with the description of the shell which it in- 
habits, I have aimed at little more than accuracy and 
simplicity, as for as the latter quality can be thought 
consistent with the rigid exactions of science, 

No attention has been given to the mere history of 
the subject; it is conceived that any disquisition on 
this head would more properly appertain to works of 
ultimate research than to one whose sole intention is 
to make the pupil acquainted, in as tangible a formas 
possible, with results. To afford, at a cheap rate, a 
concise, yet sufficiently comprehensive, and espe- 
cially a well-illustrated school-book, has been the 
principal design. 

In conclusion, I have only to acknowledge my 
great indebtedness to the valuable public labors, 
as well as private assistance, of Mr. Isaac Lea of 
Philadelphia. To Mr. Thomas Wyatt and his late 
- excellent Manual of Conchology, I am also under 
many obligations. No better work, perhaps, could 
be put into the hands of the student as a secondary 
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text-book. Its beautiful and perfectly well-colored 
illustrations afford an aid in the collection of a cabi- 
net scarcely to be met with elsewhere. 


SECOND EDITION 


In issuing a second edition of this “Conchology” 
in so very brief a period since the publication of the 
first large impression, the author has little more to do 
than to express the high pleasure with which he has 
seen his labors well received. The success of the 
work has been decided; and the entire design has 
been accomplished in its general introduction into 
schools. 

Many important alterations and additions are 
now made; errors of the press carefully corrected; 
many more recently discovered American species 
added; and the work, upon the whole, is rendered 
more worthy of public approbation. 
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REVIEW OF STEPHENS’ ARABIA PETRAZA* 


R. STEPHENS has here given us two vol- 
umes of more than ordinary interest—writ- 
ten with a freshness of manner, and evinc- 

ing a manliness of feeling, both worthy of high consid- 
eration. Although in some respects deficient, the 
work too presents some points of moment to the geog- 
rapher, to the antiquarian, and more especially to the 
theologian. Viewed only as one of a class of writings 
whose direct tendency is to throw light upon the 
Book of Books, it has strong claims upon the attention 
of all who read. While the vast importance of 
critical and philological research in dissipating 
the obscurities and determining the exact sense of 
the Scriptures, cannot be too readily conceded, it 
may be doubted whether the collateral illustration 
derivable from records of travel be not deserving 
at least equal consideration. Certainly the evidence 
thus afforded, exerting an enkindling influence upon 
the popular imagination, and so taking palpable 
hold upon the popular understanding, will not fail 
to become in time a most powerful because easily 
available instrument in the downfall of unbelief. 
Infidelity itself has often afforded unwilling and un- 
witting testimony to the truth. It is surprising to 
find with what unintentional precision both Gibbon 
and Volney (among others) have used, for the pur- 
pose of description, in their accounts of nations and 
countries, the identical phraseology employed by the 
inspired writers when foretelling the most improb- 


* New York Review, Oct., 1837. 
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able events. In this manner skepticism has been 
made the root of belief, and the providence of the 
Deity has been no less remarkable in the extent and 
nature of the means for bringing to light the evidence 
of his accomplished word, than in working the ac- 
complishment itself. 

Of late days, the immense stores of biblical eluci- 
dation derivable from the East have been rapidly 
accumulating in the hands of the student. When 
the “Observations” of Harmer were given to the 
public, he had access to few other works than the 
travels of Chardin, Pococke, Shaw, Maundrell, 
Pitts, and D’Arvieux, with perhaps those of Nau and 
Troilo, and Russell’s “Natural History of Aleppo.” 
We have now a vast accession to our knowledge of 
Oriental regions. Intelligent and observing men, 
impelled by the various motives of Christian zeal, 
military adventure, the love of gain, and the love of 
science, have made their way, often at imminent 
risk, into every land rendered holy by the words of 
revelation. Through the medium of the pencil, as 
well as of the pen, we are even familiarly acquainted 
with the territories of the Bible. Valuable books 
of eastern travel are abundant—of which the labors 
of Niebuhr, Mariti, Volney, Porter, Clarke, Chateau- 
briand, Burckhardt, Buckingham, Morier, Seetzen, 
De Lamartine, Laborde, Tournefort, Madden, Mad- 
dox, Wilkinson, Arundell, Mangles, Leigh, and Hogg, 
besides those already mentioned, are merely the 
principal, or the most extensively known. As we 
have said, however, the work before us is not to be 
lightly regarded: highly agreeable, interesting, and 
instructive, in a general view, it also has, in the con- 
nexion now adverted to, claims to public attention 
possessed by no other book of its kind. 

In an article prepared for this journal some 
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months ago, we had traced the route of Mr. Stephens 
with a degree of minuteness not desirable now, when 
the work has been so long in the hands of the public. 
At this late day we must be content with saying, 
briefly, in regard to the earlier portion of the narra- 
tive, that, arriving at Alexandria in December, 1835, 
he thence passed up the Nile as far as the Lower 
Cataracts. One or two passages from this part of 
the tour may still be noted for observation. The 
annexed speculations, in regard to the present 
city of Alexandria, are well worth attention. 


“The present city of Alexandria, even after the dreadful 
ravages made by the plague last year, is still supposed to 
contain more than 50,o00 inhabitants, and is decidedly 
growing. It stands outside the Delta in the Libyan Desert, 
and as Volney remarks, ‘It is only by the canal which con- 
ducts the waters of the Nile into the reservoirs in the time 
of inundation, that Alexandria can be considered as con- 
nected with Egypt.’ Founded by the great Alexander, 
to secure his conquests in the East, being the only safe 
harbor along the coast of Syria or Africa, and possessing 
peculiar commercial advantages, it soon grew into a giant 
city. Fifteen miles in circumference, containing a popu- 
lation of 300,000 citizens and as many slaves, one mag- 
nificent street, 2,000 feet broad, ran the whole length of 
the city, from the Gate of the Sea to the Canopie Gate, 
commanding a view at each end, of the shipping, either 
in the Mediterranean or in the Mareotic Lake, and another 
of equal length intersected it at right angles; a spacious 
circus without the Canopie Gate, for chariot-races, and 
on the east a splendid gymnasium more than six hundred 
feet in length, with theatres, baths, and all that could 
make it a desirable residence for a luxurious people. When 
it fell into the hands of the Saracens, according to the 
report of the Saracen general to the Calif Omar, ‘it was 
impossible to enumerate the variety of its riches and 
beauties’; and it is said to ‘have contained four thousand 
palaces, four thousand baths, four hundred theatres or 
public edifices, twelve thousand shops, and forty thousand 
tributary Jews.’ From that time, like every thing else 
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which falls into the hands of the Mussulman, it has been 
going to ruin, and the discovery of the passage to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope gave the death-blow to its com- 
mercial greatness. At present it stands a phenomenon 
in the history of a Turkish dominion. It appears once 
more to be raising its head from the dust. It remains to be 
seen whether this rise is the legitimate and permanent effect 
of a wise and politic government, combined with natural 
advantages, or whether the pacha is not forcing it to an 
unnatural elevation, at the expense, if not upon the ruins, 
of the rest of Egypt. It is almost presumptuous, on the 
threshold of my entrance into Egypt, to speculate upon 
the future condition of this interesting country; but it is 
clear that the pacha is determined to build up the city of 
Alexandria, if he can: his fleet is here, his army, his arsenal, 
and his forts are here; and he has forced and centred here 
a commerce that was before divided between several places. 
Rosetta has lost more than two-thirds of its population, 
Damietta has become a mere nothing, and even Cairo the 
Grand has become tributary to what is called the regen- 
erated city,”? Vol. 1. pp. 21, 22. 


Wesee no presumption in this attempt to speculate 
upon the future condition of Egypt. Its destinies 
are matter for the attentive consideration of every 
reader of the Bible. No words can be more defini- 
tive, more utterly free from ambiguity, than the 
prophecies concerning this region. No events could 
be more wonderful in their nature, nor more impos- 
sible to have been foreseen by the eye of man, than 
the events foretold concerning it. With the earliest 
ages of the world its line of monarchs began, and 
the annihilation of the entire dynasty was predicted 
during the zenith of that dynasty’s power, One 
of the most lucid of the biblical commentators has 
justly observed that the very attempt once made by 
infidels to show, from the recorded number of its 
monarchs and the duration of their reigns, that Egypt 
was a kingdom previous to the Mosaic era of the del- 
uge, places in the most striking view the extraordi- 
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nary character of the prophecies regarding it. Dur- 
ing two thousand years prior to these predictions 
Egypt had never been without a prince of its own; 
and how oppressive was its tyranny over Judea and 
the neighboring nations! It, however, was distinctly 
foretold that this country of kings should no longer 
have one of its own—that it should be laid waste by 
the hand of strangers—that it should be a base king- 
dom, the basest of the base—that it should never 
again exalt itself among the nations—that it should 
be a desolation surrounded by desolation. Two 
thousand years have now afforded their testimony 
to the infallibility of the Divine word, and the evi- 
dence is still accumulative. “Its past and present 
degeneracy bears not a more remote resemblance 
to the former greatness and pride of its power, than 
the frailty of its mud-walled fabric now bears to the 
stability of its imperishable pyramids.” But it 
should be remembered that there are other prophe- 
cies concerning it which still await their fulfilment. 
“The whole earth shall rejoice, and Egypt shall not 
be forever base. The Lord shall smite Egypt; he shall 
smite and heal it; and they shall return to the Lord, 
and he shall be entreated of them, and shall heal 
them. In that day shall Isaac be the third with 
Egypt and with Assyria, even a blessing in the midst 
of the land.” Isa. xix. 19-25. In regard to the 
present degree of political power and importance to 
which the country has certainly arisen under Mo- 
hammed Aly, (an importance unknown for many 
centuries,) the fact, as Mr. Keith observes in his 
valuable Evidence of Prophecy, may possibly 
serve, at no distant period, to illustrate the predic- 
tion which implies, that however base and degraded 
it might be throughout many generations, it would, 
notwithstanding, have strength sufficient to be 
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looked to for aid or protection, even at the time of the 
restoration of the Jews to Judea, who will seek “to 
strengthen themselves in the strength of Pharaoh, 
and trust in the shadow of Egypt.” How emphati- 
cally her present feeble prosperity is, after all, but the 
shadow of the Egypt of the Pharaohs, we leave to the 
explorer of her pyramids, the wanderer among the 
tombs of her kings or the fragments of her Luxor 
and her Carnac. 

At Djiddeh, formerly the capital of Upper Egypt 
and the largest town on the Nile, Mr. Stephens en- 
countered two large boat-loads of slaves—probably 
five or six hundred—collected at Dongola and Sen- 
naar. “In the East,’’ he writes, “slavery exists now 
precisely as it did in the days of the patriarchs. The 
slave is received into the family of a Turk, in a rela- 
tion more confidential and respectable than that of 
an ordinary domestic; and when liberated, which 
very often happens, stands upon the same footing 
with a freeman. The curse does not rest upon him 
for ever; he may sit at the same board, dip his hand 
in the same dish, and, if there are no other impedi- 
ments, may marry his master’s daughter.” 

Morier says, in his Journey through Persta—“ The 
manners of the East, amidst all the changes of govern- 
ment and religion, are still the same. They are living 
impressions from an original mould; and, at every 
step, some object, some idiom, some dress, or some 
custom of common life, reminds the traveller of an- 
cient times, and confirms, above all, the beauty,the 
accuracy, and the propriety of the language and the 
history of the Bible.” 

Sir John Chardin, also, in the Preface to his 
Travels in Persia, employs similar language:—‘ And 
the learned, to whom I communicated my design, 
encouraged me very much by their commendations 
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to proceed in it; and more especially when I in- 
formed them that it is not in Asia, as in our Europe, 
where there are frequent changes, more or less, in the 
form of things, as the habits, buildings, gardens, and 
the like. In the East they are constant in all things. 
The habits are at this day in the same manner as in 
the precedent ages; so that one may reasonably 
believe that, in that part of the world, the exterior 
forms of things (as their manners and customs) are 
the same now as they were two thousand years 
since, except in such changes as have been intro- 
duced by religion, which are, nevertheless, very 
inconsiderable.”’ 

Nor is such striking testimony unsupported. 
From all sources we derive evidence of the conform- 
ity, almost of the identity, of the modern with the 
ancient usages of the East. This steadfast resist- 
ance to innovation is a trait remarkably confined to 
the regions of biblical history, and (it should not be 
doubted) will remain in force until it shall have 
fulfilled all the important purposes of biblical elu- 
cidation. Hereafter, when the ends of Providence 
shall be thoroughly answered, it will not fail to 
give way before the influence of that very Word it 
has been instrumental in establishing; and the tide 
of civilization, which has hitherto flowed contin- 
uously, from the rising to the setting sun, will be 
driven back, with a partial ebb, into its original 
channels. 

Returning from the cataracts, Mr. Stephens found 
himself safely at Cairo, where terminated his journey- 
ings upon the Nile. He had passed “from Migdol 
to Syene, even unto the borders of Ethiopia.” In 
regard to the facilities, comforts, and minor enjoy- 
ments of the voyage, he speaks of them in a manner 
so favorable, that many of our young countrymen. 
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will be induced to follow his example. It is an 
amusement, he says, even ridiculously cheap, and 
attended with no degree of danger. A boat with 
ten men is procured for thirty or forty dollars a 
month, fowls for three piastres a pair, a sheep for a 
half or three quarters of a dollar, and eggs for the 
asking. “You sail under your own country’s 
banner; and when you walk along the river, if the 
Arabs look particularly black and truculent, you 
proudly feel that there is safety in its folds.” 

We now approach what is by far the most inter- 
esting and the most important portion of his tour. 
Mr. 8S. had resolved to visit Mount Sinai, proceeding 
thence to the Holy Land. If he should return to 
Suez, and thus cross the desert to El Arich and Gaza, 
he would be subjected to a quarantine of fourteen 
days on account of the plague in Egypt; and this 
difficulty might be avoided by striking through 
the heart of the desert lying between Mt. Sinai and 
the frontier of Palestine. This route was beset 
with danger; but, apart from the matter of avoiding 
quarantine, it had other strong temptations for the 


- enterprise and enthusiasm of the traveller—tempta- 


— 


tions not to be resisted. ‘‘The route,’ says Mr. 
Stephens, “ was hitherto untravelled,” and, moreover, 
it lay through a region upon which has long rested, 
and still rests, a remarkable curse of the Divinity; 
issued through the voices of his prophets. We 
allude to the land of Idumea—the Edom of the 
Scriptures. Some English friends, who first sug- 
gested this route to Mr. Stephens, referred him, for 
information concerning it, to Keith on the Prophe- 
cies. Mr. Keith, as our readers are aware,contends 
for the literal fulfilment of prophecy, and in the 
treatise in question brings forward a mass of evidence, 
and a world of argument, which we, at least, are con- 
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strained to consider, as a whole, irrefutable. We 
look upon the literalness of the understanding of the 
Bible predictions as an essential feature in prophecy 
—conceiving minuteness of detail to have been but a 
portion of the providential plan of the Deity for 
bringing more visibly to light, in after-ages, the 
evidence of the fulfilment of his word. No general 
meaning attached to a prediction, no general fulfil- 
ment of such prediction, could carry, to the reason of 
mankind, inferences so unquestionable, as its par- 
ticular and minutely incidental accomplishment. 
General statements, except in rare instances, are 
susceptible of misinterpretation or misapplication: 
details admit no shadow of ambiguity. That, in 
many striking cases, the words of the prophets have 
been brought to pass in every particular of a series 
of minutiz, whose very meaning was unintelligible 
before the period of fulfilment, is a truth that few 
are so utterly stubborn as to deny. We mean to 
say that, in all instances, the most strictly literal 
interpretation will apply. ‘There is, no doubt, much 
unbelief founded upon the obscurity of the prophetic 
expression; and the question is frequently demanded 
—‘wherein lies the use of this obscurity?—why 
are not the prophecies distinct ?—These words, it is 
said, are incoherent, unintelligible, and should be 
therefore regarded as untrue. That many prophe- 
cies are absolutely unintelligible should not be de- 
nied—it is a part of their essence that they should be. 
The obscurity, like the apparently irrelevant detail, 
has its object in the providence of God. Were the 
words of inspiration, affording insight into the events 
of futurity, ai all times so pointedly clear that he 
who runs might read, they would in many cases, 
even when fulfilled, afford a rational ground for un- 
belief in the inspiration of their authors, and conse- 
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quently in the whole truth of revelation; for it 
would be supposed that these distinct words, excit- 
ing union and emulation among Christians, had thus 
been merely the means of working out their own ac- 
complishment. It is for this reason that the most of 
the predictions become intelligible only when viewed 
from the proper point of observation—the period 
of fulfilment. Perceiving this, the philosophical 
thinker, and the Christian, will draw no argument 
from the obscurity, against the verity of prophecy. 
Having seen palpably, incontrovertibly fulfilled, 
even one of these many wonderful predictions, of 
whose meaning, until the day of accomplishment, he 
could form no conception; and having thoroughly 
satisfied himself that no human foresight could have 
been equal to such amount of foreknowledge, he 
will await, in confident expectation, that moment 
certainly to come when the darkness of the veil 
shall be uplifted from the others.* 


* We cannot do better than quote here the words of a writer 
in the London Quarterly Review. ‘‘Twenty years ago we 
read certain portions of the prophetic Scriptures with a belief 
that they were true, because other similar passages had in the 
course of ages been proved to be so; and we had an indistinct 
notion that all these, to us obscure and indefinite denuncia- 
tions, had been—we knew not very well when or how— 
accomplished; but to have graphic descriptions, ground plans, 
and elevations showing the actual existence of all the heretofore 
vague and shadowy denunciations of God against Edom, does, 
we confess, excite our feelings, and exalt our confidence in 


_ prophecy to a height that no external evidence has hitherto 


? 


done.” \ 
Many prophecies, it should be remembered, are in a state of 


gradual fulfilment—a chain of evidence being thus made to 
extend throughout a long series of ages, for the benefit of man 
at large, without being confined to one epoch or generation, 


_ which would be the case in a fulfilment suddenly coming to 
pass. Thus, some portion of the prophecies concerning Edom 


has reference to the year of recompense for the controversy 
of Sion. ‘ : 
One word in regard to the work of Keith. Since penning 
this article we have been grieved to see, in a New York daily 
paper, some strictures on this well-known treatise, which we 
think unnecessary, if not positively unjust; and which, indeed, 
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Having expressed our belief in the literal fulfil- 
ment of prophecy in all cases,* and having suggested, 
as one reason for the non-prevalence of this belief, 
the improper point of view from which we are ac- 
customed to regard it, it remains to be seen what were 
the principal predictions in respect to Idumea. 

“From generation to generation it shall lie waste; 
none shall pass through it for ever and ever. But 
the cormorant and the bittern shall possess it; the 
owl also and the raven shall dwell in it; and he shall 
stretch out upon it the line of confusion and the 
stones of emptiness. They shall call the nobles 
thereof to the kingdom, but none shall be there, 
and all her princes shall be nothing. And thorns 
shall come up in her palaces, nettles and brambles 
in the fortresses thereof; and it shall be a habitation 


are little more than a revival of the old story trumped up for 
purposes of its own, and in the most bitter spirit of unfairness, 
by the London Quarterly Review. We allude especially to 
the charge of plagiarism from the work of Bishop Newton. 
It would be quite as reasonable to accuse Dr. Webster of having 
stolen his Dictionary from Dr. Johnson, or any other compiler 
of having piundered any other. But the work of Keith, as we 
learn from himself, was written hastily, for the immediate 
service, and at the urgent solicitation, of a friend, whose faith 
wavered in regard to the Evidences of Prophecy, and who 
applied to the author to aid his unbelief with a condensed view _ 
of these Evidences. In the preface of the book thus composed, 
with no view to any merits of authorship, and, indeed, with 
none except that of immediate utility, there is found the 
fullest disclaimer of all pretension to originality—surely 
motives and circumstances such as these should have sufficed é 
to secure Dr. Keith from the unmeaning charges of plagiarism, : 


which have been so pertinaciously adduced! We do not mean 
to deny that, in the blindness of his zeal, and in the firm con- 
viction entertained by him of the general truth of his assump- _ 
tions, he frequently adopted surmises as facts, and did essential _ 
injury to his cause by carrying out his positions to an un- 
warrantable length. With all its inaccuracies, however, his — 
work must still be regarded as one of the most important 
triumphs of faith, and, beyond doubt, as a most lucid and ~ 
conclusive train of argument. , 
* Of course it will be understood that a proper allowance — 
must be made for the usual hyperbolical tendency of the 
language of the East. st 
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for dragons and a court for owls. The wild beasts 
of the desert shall also meet with the wild beasts of 
the island, and the satyr shall cry to his fellow; the 
screech-owl also shall rest there, and find for herself 
a place of rest. There shall the great owl make 
her nest, and lay and hatch, and gather under her 
shadow; there shall the vultures also be gathered, 
every one with her mate. Seek ye out of the Book 
of the Lord, and read; no one of these shall fail, none 
shall want her mate; for my mouth it hath com- 
manded, and his spirit it hath gathered them. And 
he hath cast the lot for them, and his hand hath di- 
vided it unto them by line; they shall possess it for 
ever and ever, from generation to generation shall 
they dwell therein.” Isaiah: xxxiv. 5, 10-17. 
“Thus will I make Mount Seir most desolate, and 
cut off from it him that passeth out and him that re- 
turneth.” Ezekiel: xxxv. 7. 

In regard to such of the passages here quoted 
as are not printed in Italics, we must be content 
with referring to the treatise of Keith already men- 
tioned, wherein the evidences of the fulfilment of 
the predictions in their most minute particulars 
are gathered into one view. We may as well, how- 
ever, present here the substance of his observations 
respecting the words—‘“none shall pass through 
it for ever and ever,” and “thus will I make Mount 
Seir desolate, and cut off from it him that passeth 
out and him that returneth.”’ 

He says that Volney, Burckhardt, Joliffe, Henniker, 
and Captains Irby and Mangles, adduce a variety of 
circumstances, all conspiring to prove that Idumea, 
which was long resorted to from every quarter, is 
so beset on every side with dangers to the traveller, 
that literally none pass through it; that even the Arabs 
of the neighboring regions, whose home is the desert, 
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and whose occupation is wandering, areafraid to enter 
it, or to conduct any within its borders. He says, 
too, that amid all this manifold testimony to its 
truth, there is not, in any single instance, the most 
distant allusion to the prediction—that the evidence 
is unsuspicious and undesigned. 

A Roman road passed directly through Idumea 
from Jerusalem to Akaba, and another from Akaba 
to Moab; and when these roads were made, at a 
time long posterior to the date of the predictions, 
the conception could not have been formed, or held 
credible by man, that the period would ever arrive 
when none should pass through it. Indeed, seven 
hundred years after the date of the prophecy, we are 
informed by Strabo that the roads were actually in 
use. The prediction is yet more surprising, he says, 
when viewed in conjunction with that which im- 
plies that travellers should pass by Idumea—“ every 
one that goeth by shall be astonished.’ The routes 
of the pilgrims from Damascus, and from Cairo to 
_ Mecca, the one on the east and the other towards 
the south of Edom, along the whole of its extent, go 
by it, or touch partially on its borders, without 
going through it. 

Not even, he says, the cases of Seetzen and Burck- 
hardt can be urged against the literal fulfilment, al- 
though Seetzen actually did pass through Idumea, 
and Burkhardt traversed a considerable portion of it. 
The former died not long after the completion of 
his journey; and the latter never recovered from the 
effects of the hardships endured on the route—dying 
at Cairo. “Neither of them,” we have given the 
precise words of Mr. Keith, “lived to return to 
Europe. I will cut off from Mount Seir him that 
passeth out and him that returneth. Strabo mentions 
that there was a direct road from Petra to Jericho, of 
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three or four days’ journey. Captains Irby and 
Mangles were eighteen days in reaching it from Jeru- 
salem. They did not pass through Idumea, and 
they did return. Seetzen and Burckhardt did pass 
through it, and they did not return.” 

“The words of the prediction,’ he elsewhere ob- 
serves, “might well be understood as merely imply- 
ing that Idumea would cease to be a thoroughfare 
for the commerce of the nations which adjoined it, 
and that its highly-frequented marts would be for- 
saken as centres of intercourse and traffic; and easy 
would have been the task of demonstrating its truth 
in this limited sense which skepticism itself ought 
not to be unwilling to authorize.” 

Here is, no doubt, much inaccuracy and misunder- 
standing; and the exact boundaries of ancient Edom 
are, apparently, not borne in mind by the commenta- 
tor. Idumea proper was, strictly speaking, only the 
mountainous tract of country east of the valley 
of El-Ghor. The Idumeans, if we rightly appre- 
hend, did not get possession of any portion of the 
south of Judea till after the exile, and consequently 
until after the prophecies in question. They then 
advanced as far as Hebron, where they were arrested 
by the Maccabees. That ‘“Seetzen actually did 
pass through Idumea,”’ cannot therefore be asserted ; 
and thus much is in favor of the whole argument 
of Dr. Keith, while in contradiction to a branch of 
that argument. The traveller in question (see his 
own Narrative,) pursuing his route on the east of 
the Dead Sea, proceeded no farther in this direction 
than to Kerek, when he retraced his way—after- 
wards going from Hebron to Mount Sinai, over the 
desert eastward of Edom. Neither is it strictly 
correct that he “died not long after the completion 
of his journey.’ Several years afterwards he was 
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actively employed in Egypt, and finally died; not 
from constitutional injury sustained from any 
former adventure, but, if we remember, from the 
effects of poison administered by his guide in a 
journey from Mocha into the heart of Arabia. We 
see no ground either for the statement that Burck- 
hardt owed his death to hardships endured in Idumea. 
Having visited Petra, and crossed the western desert 
of Egypt in the year 1812, we find him, four years 
afterwards, sufficiently well, at Mount Sinai. He 
did not die until the close of 1817, and then of a 
diarrhoea brought about by the imprudent use of 
cold water. 

But let us dismiss these and some other instances 
of misstatement. It should not be a matter of sur- 
prise that, perceiving, as he no doubt did, the object 
of the circumstantiality of prophecy, clearly seeing in 
how many wonderful cases its minutiz had been ful- 
filled, and withal being thoroughly imbued with a 
love of truth, and with that zeal which is becoming 
in a Christian, Dr. Keith should have plunged some- 
what hastily or blindly into these inquiries, and 
pushed to an improper extent the principle for which 
he contended. It should be observed that the pas- 
sage cited just above in regard to Seetzen and Burck- 
hardt, is given in a footnote, and has the appearance 
of an after-thought, about whose propriety its author 
did not feel perfectly content. It is certainly very 
difficult to reconcile the literal fulfilment of the 
prophecy with an acknowledgment militating so 
violently against it as we find in his own words— 
“Seetzen actually did pass through Idumea, and 
Burckhardt travelled through a considerable portion 
of it.” And what we are told subsequently in re- 
spect to Irby and Mangles, and Seetzen and Burck- 


hardt—that these did not pass through Idumea and 
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did return, while those did pass through and did not 
return—where a passage from Ezekiel is brought to 
sustain collaterally a passage from Isaiah—is certainly 
not in the spirit of literal investigation; partaking, in- 
deed, somewhat of equivoque. 

But in regard to the possibility of the actual 
passage through Edom, we might now consider all 
ambiguity at an end, could we suffer ourselves to 
adopt the opinion of Mr. Stephens, that he himself 
had at length traversed the disputed region. What 
we have said already, however, respecting the proper 
boundaries of that Idumea to which the prophecies 
have allusion, will assure the reader that we cannot 
entertain this idea. It will be clearly seen that he 
did not pass through the Edom of Ezekiel. That 
he might have done so, however, is sufficiently evi- 
dent. The indomitable perseverance which bore 
him up amid the hardships and dangers of the route 
actually traversed, would, beyond doubt, have suf- 
ficed to ensure him a successful passage even through 
Idumea the proper. And this we say, maintaining 
stili an unhesitating belief in the literal understand- 
ing of the prophecies. It is essential, however, that 
these prophecies be literally rendered; and it is a 
matter for regret as well as surprise, that Dr. Keith 
should have failed to determine so important a point 
as the exactness or falsity of the version of his text. 
This we will now briefly examine. 

Isaiah xxxiv. Io. 
my95—* For an eternity,’ 
="nx:—* of eternities,” 
wR— not,” 
=3—* moving about,” 
tma—* in it.” 


“Bor an eternity of eternities (there shall) not (be 
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any one) moving about in it.” The literal meaning 
of “2” is “in a,” not “through it.” The parti- 
ciple “=>” refers to one moving to and fro or 
up and down, and is the same term which is ren- 
dered “current,” as an epithet of money, in Genesis 
xxiii. 16. The prophet means that there shall be 
no marks of life in the land, no living being there, 
no one moving up and down in it: and are, of course, 
to be taken with the usual allowance for that hyper- 
bole which is a main feature, and indeed the genius 
of the language. 
Ezekiel xxxv. 7. 

°mnn21—" and I will give,” 

“n-rx—“ the mountain,” 

="sui—* Seir,” 

rinawi>— for a desolation,” 

221—* and a désolation,” 

*maom—“and I will cut off,” 

a2779-—* from it,” 

=35—* him that goeth,’ 

33!—* and him that returneth.” 


“ And I will give mount Seir for an utter desolation, 
and will cut off from it him that passeth and repasseth 
therein.”’ The reference here is the same as in the 
previous passage, and the inhabitants of the land are 
alluded to as moving about therein, and actively 
employed in the business of life. The meaning of 
“passing and repassing’’ is sanctioned by Gesenius, 
s.v. vol. 2, p. 570, Leo’s Trans. Compare Zachariah 
vii. 14, and ix. 8. There is something analogous 
in the Hebrew-Greek phrase occurring in Acts ix. 
28. Kat Gv per’ air&v eloropevbuevos kat éxmopevduevos év *Tepove ade. 
“And he was with them in Jerusalem coming in 
and going out.” The Latin “versatus est” conveys 


the meaning precisely; which is, that Saul, the new 
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convert, was on intimate terms with the true be- 
lievers in Jerusalem, moving about among them to 
and fro, or in and out. It is plain, therefore, that 
the words of the prophets, in both cases, and when 
literally construed, intend only to predict the gen- 
eral desolation and abandonment of the land. In- 
deed, it should have been taken into consideration, 
that a strict prohibition on the part of the Deity, of 
an entrance into, or passage through, Idumea, would 
have effectually cut off from mankind all evidence 
of this prior sentence of desolation and abandon- 
ment; the prediction itself being thus rendered a 
dead letter, when viewed in regard to its ulterior 
and most important purpose—the dissemination of 
the faith. 

Mr. Stephens was strongly dissuaded from his 
design. Almost the only person who encouraged him 
was Mr. Gliddon, our consul; and but for him the 
idea would have been abandoned. The dangers in- 
deed were many, and the difficulties more. By 
good fortune, however, the sheik of Akaba was then 
at Cairo. The great yearly caravan of pilgrims 
for Mecca was assembling beneath the walls, and he 
had been summoned by the pacha to escort and pro- 
tect them through the desert as far as Akaba. He 
was the chief of a powerful tribe of Bedouins, main- 
taining, in all its vigor, the independence of their race, 
and bidding defiance to the pacha, while they yielded . 

him such obedience as comported with their own 
immediate interests. 

With this potentate our traveller entered into 
negotiation. The precise service required of him 
was, to conduct Mr. Stephens from Akaba to Hebron, 
through the land of Edom, diverging to visit the 
excavated city of Petra,—a journey of about ten 
days. A very indefinite arrangement was at length 
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made. Mr. Stephens, after visiting Mount Sinai, 
was to repair to Akaba, where he would meet the 
escort of the Bedouin. With a view to protection 
on his way from Cairo to the Holy Mountain, the 
latter gave him his signet, which he told him would 
be respected by all Arabs on the route. 

The arrangements for the journey as far as Mount 
Sinai had been made for our traveller by Mr. Glid- 
don. A Bedouin was procured as guide who had 
been with M. Laborde to Petra, and whose faith, 
as well as capacity, could be depended upon. The 
caravan consisted of eight camels and dromedaries, 
with three young Arabs as drivers. The tent was 
the common tent of the Egyptian soldiers, bought 
at the government factory, being very light, easily 
carried and pitched. The bedding was a mattress 
and coverlet: provision, bread, biscuit, rice, macaroni, 
tea, coffee, dried apricots, oranges, a roasted leg 
of mutton, and two large skins containing the filtered 
water of the Nile. Thus equipped, the party struck 
immediately into the desert lying between Cairo 
and Suez, reaching the latter place, with but little 
incident, after a journey of four days. At Suez, our 
traveller, wearied with his experiment of the drome- 
dary, made an attempt to hire a boat, with a view 
of proceeding down the Red Sea to Tor, supposed 


to be the Elino, or place of palm-trees mentioned in 


the Exodus of the Israelites, and only two days’ 
journey from Mount Sinai. The boats, however, 
were all taken by pilgrims, and none could be pro- 
cured—at least for solong a voyage. He accordingly 
sent off his camels round the head of the gulf, and 
crossing himself by water, met them on the Petrean 
side of the sea. 

“T am aware,” says Mr. Stephens, “that there is 
some dispute as to the precise spot where Moses 
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crossed; but having no time for skepticism on such 
matters, I began by making up my mind that this 
was the place, and then looked around to see whether, 
according to the account given in the Bible, the face 
of the country and the natural landmarks did not 
sustain my opinion. I remember I looked up to 
the head of the gulf, where Suez or Kolsum now 
stands, and saw that almost to the very head of the 
gulf there was a high range of mountains which it 
would be necessary to cross, an undertaking which 
it would have been physically impossible for 600,000 
people, men, women, and children to accomplish, 
with a hostile army pursuing them. At Suez, 
Moses could not have been hemmed in as he was; he 
could go off into the Syrian desert, or, unless the sea 
has greatly changed since that time, round the head 
of the gulf. But here, directly opposite where I sat, 
Was an opening in the mountains, making a clear 
passage from the desert to the shore of the sea. It 
is admitted that from the earliest history of the 
country, there was a caravan route from the Rame- 
seh of the Pharaohs to this spot, and it was perfectly 
clear to my mind that, if the account be true at all, 
Moses had taken that route; that it was directly 
opposite me, between the two mountains, where he 
had come down with his multitude to the shore, and 
that it was there he had found himself hemmed in, 
in the manner described in the Bible, with the sea 
before him, and the army of Pharaoh in his rear; it 
was there he stretched out his hand and divided the 
waters; and probably on the very spot where I sat 
the children of Israel had kneeled upon the sands to 
offer thanks to God for his miraculous interposition. 
The distance, too, was in confirmation of this opinion. 
It was about twenty miles across; the distance which 
that immense multitude, with their necessary bag- 
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gage, could have passed in the space of time (a night) 
mentioned in the Bible. Besides my own judg- 
ment and conclusions, I had authority on the spot, 
in my Bedouin Toualeb, who talked of it with as 
much certainty as if he had seen it himself; and by 
the waning light of the moon, pointed out the metes 
and bounds according to the tradition received from 
his fathers.” 

Mr. Stephens is here greatly in error, and has placed 
himself in direct opposition to all authority on the 
subject. It is quite evident, that since the days of 
the miracle, the sea has ‘greatly changed’’ round 
the head of the gulf. It is now several feet lower, 
as appears from the alluvial condition of several 
bitter lakes in the vicinity. On this topic Niebuhr, 
who examined the matter with his accustomed learn- 
ing, acumen, and perseverance, is indisputable author- 
ity. Buthemerely agrees withall the most able writers 
on this head. The passage occurred at Suez. 
The chief arguments sustaining this position are 
deduced from the ease by which the miracle could 
have been wrought, on a sea so shaped, by means of 
a strong wind blowing from the northeast. 

Resuming his journey to the southward, our travel- 
ler passed safely through a barren and mountainous 
region, bare of verdure, and destitute of water, in 
about seven days to Mount Sinai. It is to be regret- 
ted, that in his account of a country so little trav- 
ersed as this peninsula, Mr. Stephens has not 
entered more into detail. Upon his adventures at 
the Holy Mountain, which are of great interest, 
he dwells somewhat at length. 

At Akaba he met the Sheik as by agreement. A 
horse of the best breed of Arabia was provided, and, 
although suffering from ill health, he proceeded 
manfully through the desert to Petra and Mount Hor. 
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The difficulties of the route proved to be chiefly 
those arising from the rapacity of his friend, the 
Sheik of Akaba, who threw a thousand impediments 
in his way with the purpose of magnifying the im- 
portance of the service rendered, and obtaining, 
in consequence, the larger allowance of bucksheesh. 

The account given of Petra agrees in all important 
particulars with those rendered by the very few 
travellers who had previously visited it. With 
these accounts our readers are sufficiently acquainted. 
The singular character of the city, its vast antiquity, 
its utter loss, for more than a thousand years, to the 
eyes of the civilized world; and, above all,the solemn 
denunciations of prophecy regarding it, have com- 
bined to invest these ruins with an interest beyond 
that of any others in existence, and to render what 
has been written concerning them familiar knowledge 
to nearly every individual who reads. 

Leaving Petra, after visiting Mount Hor, Mr. Ste- 
phens returned to the valley of El-Ghor, and fell 
into the caravan route for Gaza, which crosses the 
valley obliquely. Coming out from the ravine among 
the mountains to the westward, he here left the road 
to Gaza, and pushed immediately on to Hebron. 
This distance (between the Gaza route and Hebron) 
is, we believe, the only positively new route accom- 
plished by our American tourist. We understand 
that, in 1826, Messieurs Strangeways and Anson 
passed over the ground, on the Gaza road from 
Petra, to the point where it deviates for Hebron. 
On the part of Mr. Stephens’s course, which we have 
thus designated as new, it is well known that a great 
public road existed in the later days of the Roman 
empire, and that several cities were located immedi- 
ately upon it. Mr. Stephens discovered some ruins, 
but his state of health, unfortunately, prevented a 
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minute investigation. Those which he encountered 
are represented as forming rude and shapeless 
masses; there were no columns, no blocks of marble, 
or other large stones, indicating architectural great- 
ness. The Pentinger Tables place Helusa in this 
immediate vicinity, and, but for the character of 
the ruins seen, we might have supposed them to be 
the remnants of that city. 

The latter part of our author’s second volume is 
occupied with his journeyings in the Holy Land, 
and, principally, with an account of his visit to Jeru- 
salem. What relates to the Dead Sea we are in- 
duced to consider as, upon the whole, the most in- 
teresting, if not the most important portion of his 
book. It was his original intention to circumnavi- 
gate this lake, but the difficulty of procuring a boat 
proved an obstacle not to be surmounted. He trav- 
ersed, nevertheless, no little extent of its shores, 
bathed in it, saw distinctly that the Jordan does 
mingle with its waters, and that birds floated upon 
it, and flew over its surface. 

But it is time that we conclude. Mr. Stephens 
passed through Samaria and Galilee, stopping at 
Nablous, the ancient Sychem; the burial-place of the 
patriarch Joseph; and the ruins of Sebaste; crossed 
the battle-plain of Jezreel; ascended Mount Tabor; 
visited Nazareth, the lake of Genesareth, the cities 
of Tiberias and Saphet, Mount Carmel, Acre, Sour, 
and Sidon. At Beyroot he took passage for Alex- 
andria, and thence, finally returned to Europe. 

The volumes are written in general with a freedom, 
a frankness, and an utter absence of pretension, which 
will secure them the respect and good-will of all par- 
ties. The author professes to have compiled his 
natrative merely from “brief notes and recollec- 
tions,” admitting that he has probably fallen into’ 
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errors regarding facts and impressions—errors he 
has been prevented from seeking out and correcting 
by the urgency of other occupations since his return. 
We have, therefore, thought it quite as well not to 
trouble our readers, in this cursory review, with ref- 
erences to parallel travels, now familiar, and whose 
merits and demerits are sufficiently well understood. 

We take leave of Mr. Stephens with sentiments 
of hearty respect. We hope it is not the last time 
we shall hear from him. He is a traveller with 
whom we shall like to take other journeys. Equally 
free from the exaggerated sentimentality of Chat- 
eaubriand, or the sublimated, the too French enthu- 
siasm of Lamartine on the one hand, and on the 
other from the degrading spirit of utilitarianism 
which sees in mountains and waterfalls only quarries 
and manufacturing sites, Mr. Stephens writes like a 
‘man of good sense and sound feeling. 
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LETTER O-3 


Uk 


may be written by one who is no poet himself. 

This, according to your idea and mine of poetry, 
I feel to be false—the less poetical the critic, 
the less just the critique, and the converse. On 
this account, and because there are but few B S 
in the world, I would be as much ashamed of the 
world’s good opinion as proud of yourown. Another 
than yourself might here observe, “Shakespeare is 


L has been said that a good critique on a poem 


in possession of the world’s good opinion, and yet 


Shakespeare is the greatest of poets. It appears 
then that the world judge correctly, why should you 
be ashamed of their favorable judgment?” The 
difficulty lies in the interpretation of the word 
“judgment” or “opinion.” The opinion is the 
world’s, truly, but it may be called theirs as a man 
would call a book his, having bought it; he did not 
write the book, but it is his; they did not originate 
the opinion, but it is theirs. A fool, for example, 
thinks Shakespeare a great poet—yet the fool has 
never read Shakespeare. But the fool’s neighbor, 
who is a step higher on the Andes of the mind, whose 
head (that is to say, his more exalted thought), 
is too far above the fool to be seen or understood, 
but whose feet (by which I mean his every-day 
actions) are sufficiently near to be discerned, and 
by means of which that superiority is ascertained, 

* Printed, with the following note in the second volume of 
the Southern Literary Messenger: ‘‘These detached passages 
form part of the preface to a small volume printed some years 
ago for private circulation. They have vigor and much 


originality—but of course we shall not be called upon to 
endorse all the writer’s opinions.” 
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which but for them would never have been discovered 
—this neighbor asserts that Shakespeare is a great 
poet—the fool believes him, and it is henceforward 
‘his opinion. This neighbor’s own opinion has, in like 
manner, been adopted from one above him, and so, 
ascendingly, to a few gifted individuals, who kneel 
around the summit, beholding, face to face, the 
master spirit who stands upon the pinnacle. 

You are aware of the great barrier in the path of 
an American writer. He is read, if at all, in pref- 
erence to the combined and established wit of the 
world. I say established; for it is with literature 
-as with law or empire—an established name is 
an estate in tenure, or a throne in possession. Be- 
sides, one might suppose that books, like their 
authors, improve by travel—their having crossed 
the sea is, with us, so great a distinction. Our anti- 
quaries abandon time for distance; our very fops 
glance from the binding to the bottom of the title- 
page, where the mysticcharacters which spell London, 
Paris, or Genoa, are precisely so many letters of rec- 
ommendation. ae 

I mentioned just now a vulgar error as regards 
criticism. I think the notion that no poet can form 
a correct estimate of his own writings is another. 
I remarked before, that in proportion to the poetical 
talent, would be the justice of a critique upon 
poetry. Therefore, a bad poet would, I grant, make 
a false critique, and his self-love would infallibly 
bias his little judgment in his favor; but a poet, 
who is indeed a poet, could not, I think, fail of making 
a just critique. Whatever should be deducted on 
the score of self-love, might be replaced on account 
of his intimate acquaintance with the subject; in 
short, we have more instances of false criticism than 
of just, where one’s own writings are the test, simply 
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because we have more bad poets than good. There 
are of course many objections to what I say: Milton 
is a great example of the contrary; but his opinon 
with respect to the Paradise Regained, is by no 
means fairly ascertained. By what trivial circum- 
stances men are often led to assert what they do not 
really believe! Perhaps an inadvertent word has 
descended to posterity. But, in fact, the Paradise 
Regained is little, if at all, inferior to the Paradise 
Lost, and is only supposed so to be, because men do 
not like epics, whatever they may say to the contrary, 
and reading those of Milton in their natural order, 
are too much wearied with the first to derive any 
pleasure from the second. 

I dare say Milton preferred Comus to either—if 
so—justly. .. 

As I am speaking of poetry, it will not be amiss 
to touch slightly upon the most singular heresy in 
its modern history—the heresy of what is called very 
foolishly, the Lake School. Some years ago I might 
have been induced, by an occasion like the present, 
to attempt a formal refutation of their doctrine; at 
present it would be a work of supererogation. The 
wise must bow to the wisdom of such men as Coleridge 
and Southey, but being wise, have laughed at poetical 
theories so prosaically exemplified. 

Aristotle, with singular assurance, has declared 
poetry the most philosophical of all writings*—but 
it required a Wordsworth to pronounce it the most 
metaphysical. He seems to think that the end of 
poetry is, or should be, instruction—yet it is a truism 
that the end of our existence is happiness; if so, the 
end of every separate part of our existence—every- 
thing connected with our existence should be still 
happiness. Therefore the end of instruction should 


* Spoudiotaton kai philosophikotaton genos. 
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be happiness; and happiness is another name for 
pleasure;—therefore the end of instruction should 
be pleasure: yet we see the above mentioned opinion 
implies precisely the reverse. 

To proceed: ceteris paribus, he who pleases, is of 
more importance to his fellow men than he who 
instructs, since utility is happiness, and pleasure 
is the end already obtained which instruction is 
merely the means of obtaining. 

I see no reason, then, why our metaphysical poets 
should plume themselves so much on the utility of 
their works, unless indeed they refer to instruction 
with eternity in view; in which case, sincere respect 
for their piety would not allow me to express my con- 
tempt for their judgment; contempt which it would 
be difficult to conceal, since their writings are profess- 
edly to be understood by the few, and it is the many 
who stand in need of salvation. In such case I 
should no doubt be tempted to think of the devil in 
Melmoth, who labors indefatigably through three 
octavo volumes, to accomplish the destruction of one 
or two souls, while any common devil would have 
demolished one or two thousand. . . 

Against the subtleties which would make poetry 
a study—not a passon—it becomes the metaphysi- 
cian to reason—but the poet to protest. Yet Words- 
worth and Coleridge are men in years; the one im- 
bued in contemplation from his childhood, the other 
agiantinintellectandlearning. The diffidence, then, 
with which I venture to dispute their authority, 
would be overwhelming, did I not feel, from the 
bottom of my heart, that learning has little to do 
with the imagination—intellect with the passions— 
or age with poetry. . 

“ Trifles, like straws, upon the surface flow, 

He who would search for pearls must dive below,” 
VoL. X—10 
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are lines which have done much mischief. As re- 
gards the greater truths, men oftener err by seeking 
them at the bottom than at the top; the depth lies 
in the huge abysses where wisdom is sought—not 
in the palpable palaces where she is found. The 
ancients were not always right in hiding the goddess 
in a well: witness the light which Bacon has thrown 
upon philosophy; witness the principles of our divine 
faith—that moral mechanism by which the simplic- 
ity of a child may overbalance the wisdom of a man. 

We see an instance of Coleridge’s liability to err, 
in his Biographia Literaria—professedly his literary 
life and opinions, but, in fact, a treatise de omnt 
scibilt et quibusdam aliis. He goes wrong by reason 
of his very profundity, and of his error we have a 
natural type in the contemplation of a star. He 
who regards it directly and intensely sees, it is true, 
the star, but it is the star without a ray—while he 
who surveys it less inquisitively is conscious of all 
for which the star is useful to us below—its brilliancy 
andts beauty voces 

As to Wordsworth, I have no faith in him. That 
he had, in youth, the feelings of a poet I believe— 
for there are glimpses of extreme delicacy in his writ- 
ings—(and delicacy is the poet’s own kingdom—his 
El Dorado)—but they have the appearance of a 
better day recollected; and glimpses, at best, are 
little evidence of present poetic fire—we know that 
a few straggling flowers spring up daily in the crevices 
of the glacier. 

He was to blame in wearing away his youth in 
contemplation with the end of poetizing in his man- 
hood. With the increase of his judgment the light 
which should make it apparent has faded away. 
His judgment consequently is too correct. This 
may not be understood,—but the old Goths of Ger- 
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many would have understood it, who used to debate 
matters of importance to their State twice, once 
When drunk, and once when sober—sober that 
they might not be deficient in formality—drunk lest 
they should be destitute of vigor. 

The long wordy discussions by which he tries to 
reason us into admiration of his poetry, speak very 
little in his favor: they are full of such assertions as 
this—(I have opened one of his volumes at random) 
“Of genius the only proof is the act of doing well 
what is worthy to be done, and what was never 
done before’’—indeed! then it follows that in doing 
what is unworthy to be done, or what has been done 
before, no genius can be evinced; yet the picking of 
pockets is an unworthy act, pockets have been picked 
time immemorial, and Barrington, the pick-pocket, 
in point of genius, would have thought hard of a 
comparison with William Wordsworth, the poet. 

Again—in estimating the merit of certain poems, 
whether they be Ossian’s or M’Pherson’s, can surely 
be of little consequence, yet, in order to prove their 
worthlessness, Mr. W. has expended many pages in 
the controversy. Tantene animts? Can great minds 
descend tosuch absurdity? But worse still: that he 
may bear down every argument in favor of these 
poems, he triumphantly drags forward a passage, in 
his abomination of which he expects the reader to 
sympathize. It is the beginning of the epic poem 
“Temora.” »“The blue waves of the Ullin roll in 
light; the green hills are covered with day; trees 
shake their dusky heads in the breeze.”” And this— 
this gorgeous, yet simple imagery, where all is alive 
and panting with immortality—this, William Words- 
worth, the author of “ Peter Bell,” has selected for 
his contempt. We shall see what better he, in his 
own person, has to offer. Imprimis: 
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“ And now she’s at the pony’s head, 
And now she’s at the pony’s tail, 
Cn that side now, and now on this, 
And almost stifled her with bliss— 
A few sad tears does Betty shed, 
She pats the pony where or when 
She knows not: happy Betty Foy! 
O, Johnny! never mind the Doctor!” 


Secondly: 


“The dew was falling fast, the—stars began to blink, 
I heard a voice; it said: drink, pretty creature, drink; 
And, looking o’er the hedge, be—fore me I espied 
A snow-white mountain lamb, with a—maiden at its side. 
No other sheep were near, the lamb was all alone, 
And by a slender cord was—tether’d to a stone.” 


Now, we have no doubt this is all true; we will 
believe it, indeed, we will, Mr. W. Is it sympathy 
for the sheep you wish to excite? I love a sheep 
from the bottom of my heart. . 

But there are occasions, dear B , there are 
occasions when even Wordsworth is reasonable. 
Even Stamboul, it is said, shall have an end, and 
the most unlucky blunders must come to a conclu- 
sion. Here is an extract from his preface— 

“Those who have been accustomed to the phrase- 
ology of modern writers, if they persist in reading 
this book to a conclusion (¢mpossible/) will, no doubt, 
have to struggle with feelings of awkwardness; (ha! 
ha! ha!) they will look round for poetry (ha! ha! ha! 
ha!) and will be induced to inquire by what species 
of courtesy these attempts have been permitted to 
assume that title.’”? Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Yet, flet not Mr. W. despair; he has given immor- 
tality to a wagon, and the bee Sophocles has trans- 
mitted to eternity a sore toe, and dignified a tragedy 
with a chorus of turkeys. 

Of Coleridge, I cannot speak but with reverence. 
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His towering intellect! his gigantic power! He is 
one more evidence of the fact “que la plupart des 
sectes ont raison dans une bonne partie de ce qu’elles 
avancent, mais non pas en ce qu’elles nient.”” He 
has imprisoned his own conceptions by the barrier 
he has erected against those of others. It is lamen- 
table to think that such a mind should be buried in 
metaphysics, and, like the Nyctanthes, waste its 
perfume upon the night alone. In reading his poetry, 
I tremble, like one who stands upon a volcano, con- 
scious, from the very darkness bursting from the 
crater, of the fire and the light that are weltering 
below. 

What is Poetry ?—Poetry! that Proteus-like idea, 
with as many appellations as the nine-titled Corcyra! 
“Give me,’’ I demanded of a scholar some time ago, 
“sive me a definition of poetry.”’ ‘“Trés-volontiers’’; 
and he proceeded to his library, brought mea Dr. 
Johnson, and overwhelmed me with a definition. 
Shade of the immortal Shakespeare! I imagine to 
myself the scowl of your spiritual eye upon the pro- 
fanity of that scurrilous Ursa Major. Think of 
poetry, dear B , think of poetry, and then think 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson! Think of all that is airy 
and fairy-like, and then of all that is hideous and 
unwieldy; think of his huge bulk, the Elephant! 
and then—and then think of the Tempest—the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream—Prospero—Oberon— 
and Titania! . : 

A poem, in my opinion, is opposed to a work of 
science by having, for its ¢mmediate object, pleasure, 
not truth; to romance, by having, for its object, an 
indefinite instead of a definite pleasure, being a poem 
only so far as this object is attained ; romance present- 
ing perceptible images with definite, poetry with 
indefinite sensations, to which end music is an essen- 
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tial, since the comprehension of sweet sound is our 
most indefinite conception. Music, when combined 
with a pleasurable idea, is poetry; music, without 
the idea, is simply music; the idea, without the music, 
is prose, from its very definitiveness. 

What was meant by the invective against him 
who had no music in his soul? . hi 

To sum up this long rigmarole, I have, dear 
B , what you, no doubt, perceive, for the meta- 
physical poets, as poets, the most sovereign contempt 
That they have followers proves nothing— 


No Indian prince has to his palace 
More followers than a thief to the gallows. 


= aca = 
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appeared a very excellent paper (by Mr. 

Duyckinck) on the subject of Magazine Litera- 
ture—a subject much less thoroughly comprehended 
here than either in France or in England. In Amer- 
ica, We compose, now and then, agreeable essays and 
other matters of that character—but we have not 
yet caught the true Magazine spirit—a thing neither 
to be defined nor described. Mr. Duyckinck’s 
article, although piquant, is not altogether to our 
mind. We think he places too low an estimate on 
the capability of the Magazine paper. He is inclined 
to undervalue its power—to limit unnecessarily its 
province—which is illimitable. In fact, it is in the 
extent of subject, and not less in the extent or variety 
of tone, that the French and English surpass us, to so 
good a purpose. How very rarely are we struck 
with an American Magazine article, as with an abso- » 
lute novelty—how frequently the foreign articles so 
affect us! We are so circumstanced as to be unable 
to pay for elaborate compositions—and, after all, 
the true invention is elaborate. There is no greater 
mistake than the supposition that a true originality 
is a mere matter of impulse or inspiration. To origi- 
nate, is carefully, patiently, and understandingly 
to combine. The few American Magazinists who 
ever think of this elaboration at all, cannot afford to 
carry it into practice for the paltry prices offered 
them by our periodical publishers. For this and 
other glaring reasons, we are behind the age in a very 
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important branch of literature—a branch which, 
moreover, is daily growing in importance—and 
which, in the end (not far distant), will be the most 
influential of all the departments of Letters. 

We are lamentably deficient, not only in invention 
proper, but in that which is, more strictly, art. 
What American, for instance, in penning a criticism, 
ever supposes himself called upon to present his 
readers with more than the exact stipulation of his 
title—to present them with a criticism and some- 
thing beyond? Who thinks of making his critique 
a work of art in itself—independently of its critical 
opinions?’—a work of art, such as are all the more 
elaborate, and most effective reviews of Macaulay? 
Yet, these reviews we have evinced no incapacity to 
appreciate, when presented. The best American 
review ever penned is miserably ineffective when 
compared with the notice of Montagu’s Bacon— 
and yet this latter is, in general, a piece of tawdry 
sophistry, owing everything to a consummate, to an 
exquisite arrangement—to a through and just suff- 
ciently comprehensive diffuseness—to a masterly 
climacing of points—to a style which dazzles the 
understanding with its brilliancy—but not more 
than it misleads it by its perspicuity—causing us so 
distinctly to comprehend that we fancy we coincide 
—in a word, to the perfection of art—of all the art 
which a Macaulay can wield, or which is applicable 
to any criticism that a Macaulay could write. 

It is, however, in the composition of that class 
of Magazine papers which come, properly, under the 
head of Tales, that we evince the most remarkable 
deficiency in skill. Ifwe except, first, Mr. Hawthorne 
—secondly, Mr. Simms—thirdly, Mr. Willis—and 
fourthly, one or two others, whom we may as well 
put mentally together without naming them— 
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there is not even a respectably skilful tale-writer 
on this side the Atlantic. We have seen, to be sure, 
many very well-constructed stories—individual speci- 
mens—the work of American Magazinists; but these 
specimens have invariably appeared to be happy 
accidents of construction; their authors, in subse- 
quent tales, having always evinced an incapacity to 
construct. 

We have been led to a comparison of the Ameri- 
can with the British ability in tale-writing, by a 
perusal of some Magazine papers, the composition 
of the author of “Chartley,”’ and ‘The Invisible 
Gentleman.” He is one of the best of the English 
journalists, and has some of the happiest peculiarities 
of Dickens, whom he preceded in the popular favor. 
The longest and best of his tales, properly so called, 
is “ Peter Snook,”’ and this presents so many striking 
points for the consideration of the Magazinist, that 
we feel disposed to give an account of it in full. 

Peter Snook, the hero, and the beau idéal of a 
Cockney, is a retail linen-draper in Bishopgate street. 
He is, of course, a stupid and conceited, although, at 
bottom, a very good little fellow, and “always looks 
as if he was frightened.”’” Matters go on very thriv- 
ingly with him, until he becomes acquainted with 
Miss Clarinda Bodkin, ‘‘a young lady owning to 
almost thirty, and withal a great proficient in the 
mysteries of millinery and mantua-making.”’ Love 
and ambition, however, set the little gentleman 
somewhat beside himself. “If Miss Clarinda would 
but have me,” says he, ““we might divide the shop, 
and have a linen-drapery side, and a haberdashery 
and millinery side, and one would help the other. 
There’d be only one rent to pay, and a double busi- 
ness—and it would be so comfortable, too!’ Think- 
ing thus, Peter commences a flirtation, to which 
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Miss Clarinda but doubtfully responds. He escorts 
the lady to White Conduit House, Bagnigge Wells, 
and other genteel places of public resort—and, finally, 
is so rash as to accede to the proposition, on her part, 
of a trip to Margate. At this epoch of the narrative, 
the writer observes that the subsequent proceedings 
of the hero are gathered from accounts rendered 
by himself, when called upon, after the trip, for 
explanation. 

It is agreed that Miss Clarinda shall set out alone 
for Margate—Mr. Snook following her, after some 
indispensable arrangements. These occupy him 
until the middle of July, at which period, taking 
passage in the “ Rose in June,”’ he safely reaches his 
destination. But various misfortunes here await 
him,—misfortunes admirably adapted to the merid- 
ian of Cockney feeling, and the capacity of Cockney 
endurance. His umbrella, for example, and a large 
brown paper parcel, containing a new pea green 
coat and flower-patterned embroided silk waist- 
coat, are tumbled into the water at the landing-place, 
and Miss Bodkin forbids him her presence in his 
old clothes. By a tumble of his own, too, the skin 
is rubbed from both his shins for several inches, and 
the surgeon, having no regard to the lovers cotilion 
engagements, enjoins on him a total abstinence from 
dancing. A cock-chafer, moreover, is at the trouble 
of flying into one of his eyes, and (worse than all) a 
tall military-looking shoemaker, Mr. Last, has 
taken advantage of the linen-draper’s delay in 
reaching Margate, to ingratiate himself with his mis- 
tress. Finally, he is cut by Last, and rejected by 
the lady, and has nothing left for it, but to secure a 
homeward passage in the “ Rose in June.” 

In the evening of the second day after his depar- 
ture, the vessel drops anchor off Greenwich. Most 
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of the passengers go ashore, with a view of taking 
the stage to the city. Peter, however, who considers 
that he has already spent money enough to no pur- 
pose, prefers remaining on board. “We shall get 
to Billingsgate,’’ says he, “while I am asleep, and I 
shall have plenty of time to go home and dress, and 
go into the city and borrow the trifle I may want for 
Pester and Company’s bill, that comes due the day 
after to-morrow.’’ This determination is a source of 
much trouble to our hero, as will be seen in the sequel. 
Some shopmen who remain with him in the packet, 
tempt him to unusual indulgences, in the way first, of 
brown stout, and, secondly, of positive French brandy. 
The consequence is, that Mr. Snook falls, thirdly, 
asleep, and, fourthly, overboard. 

About dawn on the morning after this event, 
Ephraim Hobson, the confidential clerk and facto- 
tum of Mr. Peter Snook, is disturbed from a sound 
sleep by the sudden appearance of his master. That 
gentleman seems to be quite in a bustle, and delights 
Ephraim with an account of a whacking wholesale 
order for exportation just received. “Not a word 
to anybody about the matter!’’ exclaims Peter, with 
unusual emphasis. “It’s such an opportunity as 
don’t come often in a man’s life-time. There’s a 
captain of a ship—he’s the owner of her, too; but 
never mind! there an’t time to enter into particu- 
lars now, but you’ll know all by and bye—all you 
have to do, is to do as I tell you—so, come along!” 

Setting Ephraim to work, with directions to pack 
up immediately all the goods in the shop, with the 
exception of a few trifling articles, the master avows 
his intention of going into the city, ‘‘to borrow enough 
money to make up Pester’s bill, due to-morrow.”’ 
“T don’t think you’ll want much, Sir,” replied Mr. 
Hobson with a self-complacent air. “I’ve been 
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looking about long-winded’uns, you see, since you've 
been gone, and I’ve got Shy’s money and Slack’s 
account, which we’d pretty well given up for a bad 
job, and one or two more. There,—there’s the list 
—and there’s the key to the strong box, where you'll 
find the money, besides what I’ve took at the coun- 
ter.”’ Peter, at this, seems well pleased, and shortly 
afterwards goes out, saying, he cannot tell when 
he’ll be back, and giving directions that whatever 
goods may be sent in during his absence, shall be 
left untouched till his return. 

It appears that, after leaving his shop, Mr. Snook 
proceeded to that of Jobb, Flashbill & Co., (one of 
whose clerks, on board the “Rose in June,” had 
been very liberal in supplying our hero with brandy 
on the night of his ducking,) looked over a large 
quantity of ducks and other goods, and finally made 
purchase of “‘a choice assortment,’’ to be delivered 
the same day. His next visit was to Mr. Bluff, the 
managing partner in the banking-house where he 
usually kept his cash. His business now was to 
request permission to overdraw a hundred pounds 
for a few days. 


“Humph,” said Mr. Bluff, “money is very scarce; but— 
Bless me!—yes—it’s he! Excuse me a minute, Mr. Snook, 
there’s a gentleman at the front counter whom I want 
particularly to speak to—I’ll be back with you directly.” 
As he uttered these words, he rushed out, and, in passing 
one of the clerks on his way forward, he whispered, “Tell 
Scribe to look at Snook’s account, and let me know directly.” 
He, then, went to the front counter, where several people 
were waiting to pay and receive money. “Fine weather 
this, Mr. Butt. What! you’re not out of town like the rest 
of them?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Butt, who kept a thriving gin-shop, 
“no, I sticks to my business—make hay while the sun 
shines—that’s my maxim. Wife up at night—I up early 
in the morning.” 8 
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The banker chatted and listened with great apparent 
interest, till the closing of a huge book on which he kept his 
eye, told him that his whispered order had been attended 
to. He then took a gracious leave of Mr. Butt, and 
returned back to the counting-house with a slip of paper, 
adroitly put in his hand while passing, on which was written, 
“Peter Snook, Linen Draper, Bishopgate Street—old 
account—increasing gradually—balance: £ 153 15s. 6d.— 
very regular.” “Sorry to keep you waiting, Mr. Snook,” 
said he, “but we must catch people when we can. Well, 
what is it you were saying you wanted us to do?” 

“T should like to be able to overdraw just for a few days,” 
replied Peter. 

“How much?” 

“A hundred.” 

“Won't fifty do?” 

“No, not quite, sir.’ 

“Well, you’re an honest fellow, and don’t come bothering 
us often; so, I suppose we must not be too particular with 
you for this once.” 


Leaving Bluff, Mr. Snook hurries to overtake 
Mr. Butt, the dealer in spirits, who had just left the 
banking-house before himself, and to give that 
gentleman an order for a hogshead of the best gin. 
As he is personally unknown to Mr. Butt, he hands 
him a card, on which is written, ‘‘ Peter Snook, linen 
and muslin ware house, No.—, Bishopgate Street 
within,” &c., &c., and takes occasion to mention 
that he purchases at the recommendation of Mr. Bluff. 
The gin is to be at Queenhithe the same evening. 
The spirit-dealer, as soon as his new customer has 
taken leave, revolves in his mind the oddity of a 
linen draper’s buying a hogshead of gin, and deter- 
mines to satisfy himself of Mr. Snook’s responsibility 
by a personal application to Mr. Bluff. On reaching 
the bank, however, he is told by the clerks that Mr. 
Bluff, being in attendance upon a committee of the 
House of Commons, will not be home in any reason- 
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able time—but also that Peter Snook is a perfectly 
safe man. The gin is accordingly sent; and several 
other large orders for different goods, upon other 
houses, are promptly fulfilled in the same manner. 
Meantime, Ephraim is busily engaged at home in 
receiving and inspecting the invoices of the various 
purchases as they arrive, at which employment he is 
occupied until dusk, when his master makes his 
appearance in unusally high spirits. We must here 
be pardoned for copying some passages: 


“Well, Ephraim,” he exclaimed, “this looks something 
like business! You haven’t had sucha job this many a day! 
Shop looks well now, eh?”’ 

“You know best, sir,” replied Hobson. “ But hang me 
if I an’t frightened. When we shall sell all these goods, 
I’m sure I can’t think. You talked of having a haber- 
dashery side to the shop; but if we go on at this rate, we 
shall want another side for ourselves; I’m sure I don’t 
know where Miss Bodkin is to be put.” 

“She go to Jerico!’”’ said Peter contemptuously. ‘‘As 
for the goods, my boy, they’ll be gone before to-morrow 
morning. All you and I have got to do, is to pack ’em up; 
so, let us turn to, and strap at it.” 

Packing was Ephraim’s favorite employment, but, on 
the present occasion, he set to work with a heavy heart. 
His master, on the contrary, appeared full of life and 
spirits, and corded boxes, sewed up trusses, and packed 
huge paper parcels with a celerity and an adroitness truly 
wonderful. 

“Why, you don’t get on, Hobson,’ he exclaimed; “see 
what I’ve done! Where’s the ink-pot?—oh, here it is!” 
and he proceeded to mark his packages with his initials, 
and the letter G below. ‘“‘ There,” he resumed, “P. S. G.; 
that’s for me, at Gravesend. I’m to meet the Captain and 
owner there; show the goods—if there’s any he don’t like, 
shall bring ’em back with me; get bills—bankers’ accept- 


ances for the rest; see "em safe on board; then—but not 


before, mind that, Master Ephraim! No, no, keep my 


weather eye open, as the men say on board the ‘Rose in 
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June.’ By-the-bye, I haven’t told you yet about my 
falling overboard, whap into the river.” 

“Falling overboard!’’ exclaimed the astonished shop- 
man, quitting his occupation to stand erect and listen. 

“Ay, ay,” continued Peter—“ see it won’t do to tell you 
long stories now. There—mark that truss, will you? 
Know all about it some day. Lucky job, though—tell 
you that: got this thundering order by it. Had one tumble, 
first, going off, at Margate. Spoilt my peagreen—never 
mind—that was a lucky tumble, too. Hadn’t been for 
that, shouldn’t so soon have found out the game a certain 
person was playing with me. She go to Jericho!” 

But for the frequent repetition of this favorite expression, 
Ephraim Hobson has since declared he should have doubted 
his master’s identity during the whole of that evening, as 
there was something very singular about him: and his 
strength and activity in moving the bales, boxes, and 
trusses, were such as he had never previously exhibited. 
The phrase condemning this, that, or the other thing or 
person to “go to Jericho,” was the only expression that 
he uttered, as the shopman said, “naturally,’”’ and Peter 
repeated that whimsical anathema as often as usual. 


The goods being all packed up, carts arrive to 
carry them away; and, by half-past ten o’clock, 
the shop is entirely cleared, with the exception of 
some trifling articles, to make show on the shelves 
and counters. Two hackney coaches are called. 
Mr. Peter Snook gets into one with a variety of 
loose articles, which would require too much time 
to pack, and his shopman into another with some 
more. Arriving at Queenhithe, they find all the 
goods previously sent, already embarked in the 
hold of a long-decked barge, which lies near the 
shore. Mr. Snook nowinsists upon Ephraim’s going 
on board, and taking supper and some hot rum and 
water. This advice he follows to so good purpose, 
that he is, at length, completely bewildered, when 
his master, taking him up in his arms, carries him 
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on shore, and there, setting him down, leaves him 
to make the best of his way home as he can. 

About eight, the next morning, Ephraim, awaking, 
of course, in a sad condition, both of body and mind, 
sets himself immediately about arranging the appear- 
ance of the shop “‘so as to secure the credit of the 
concern.” In spite of all his ingenuity, however, it 
maintains a poverty-stricken appearance,—which 
circumstance excites some most unreasonable suspi- 
cions in the mind of Mr. Bluff’s clerk, upon his calling 
at ten, with Pester & Co.’s bill, (three hundred and 
sixteen pounds, seventeen shillings,) and receiving, 
by way of payment, a check upon his own banking 
house for the amount—Mr. Snook having written 
this check before his departure with the goods, and 
left it with Ephraim. On reaching the bank, there- 
fore, the clerk inquires if Peter Snook’s check is good 
for three hundred and sixteen pounds odd, and is 
told that it is not worth a farthing, Mr. S. having 
overdrawn for a hundred. While Mr. Bluff and his 
assistants are conversing on this subject, Butt, the 
gin-dealer, calls to thank the banker for having 
recommended him a customer—which the banker 
denies having done. An explanation ensues, and 
“stop thief!’ is the cry. Ephraim is sent for, and 
reluctantly made to tell all he knows of his master’s 
proceedings on the day before—by which means a 
knowledge is obtained of the other houses, who (it is 
supposed) had been swindled. Getting a description 
of the barge which conveyed the goods from Queen- 
hithe, the whole party of the creditors now set off in 
pursuit. 

About dawn, the next morning, they overtake the 
barge, a little below Gravesend—when four men are 
observed leaving her, and rowing to the shore in a 
skiff. Peter Snook is found sitting quietly in the 
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cabin, and, although apparently a little surprised at 
seeing Mr. Pester, betrays nothing like embarrass- 
ment or fear. 


“Ah, Mr. Pester! is it you? Glad to see you, sir! So 
you've been taking a trip out 0’ town, and are going back 
with us? We shall get to Billingsgate between eight and 
nine, they say; and I hope it won’t be later, as I’ve a bill 
of yours comes due to-day, and I want to be at home in 
time to write a check for it.” 


The goods are also found on board, together with 
three men in the hold, gagged and tied hand and foot. 
They give a strange account of themselves. Being 
in the employ of Mr. Heaviside, a lighterman, they 
were put in charge of “The Flitter,’? when she was 
hired by Peter Snook, for a trip to Gravesend. Ac- 
cording to their orders, they took the barge, in the 
first instance, to a wharf, near Queenhithe, and 
helped to load her with some goods brought down in 
carts. Mr. Snook, afterwards, came on board, 
bringing with him two fierce looking men, and “a 
little man with a hooked nose.”’ (Ephraim.) Mr. 
S. and the little man, then, “had a sort of jollifica- 
tion”’ in the cabin, till the latter got drunk and was 
carried ashore. They then proceeded down the 
river, nothing particular occurring till they had passed 
Greenwich Hospital, when Mr. S. ordered them to 
lay the barge alongside a large black-sided ship. 
No sooner was the order obeyed than they were 
boarded by a number of men from said ship, who 
seized them, bound them, gagged them and put them 
in the hold. 

The immediate consequence of this information 
is, that Peter is bound, gagged, and put down into 
the hold in the same manner, by way of retaliation, 
and for safe keeping on his way back to the city. 

Vou. X—11 
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On the arrival of the party, a meeting of the credi- 
tors is called. Peter appears before them in great 
rage, and with the air of an injured man. Indeed, 
his behavior is so mal & propos to his situation as 
entirely to puzzle his interrogators. He accuses the 
whole party of a conspiracy. 


“ Peter Snook,” said Mr. Pester solemnly, from the chair, 
“that look does not become you after what has passed. 
Let me advise you to conduct yourself with propriety. 
You will find that the best policy, depend on’t.”’ 

“A pretty thing for you, for to come to talk of propriety!” 
exclaimed Peter; “you, that seed me laid hold on by a set 
of ruffians, and never said a word, nor given information 
afterwards! And here have I been kept away from 
business I don’t know how long, and shut up like a dog ina 
kennel; but I look upon’t you were at the bottom of it all 
—you and that fellow with the plum-pudding face, as 
blowed me up about a cask of gin! What you both mean 
by it, I can’t think; but if there’s any law in the land, I'll 
make you remember it, both of you—that’s what I will!” 


Mr. Snook swears that he never saw Jobb in his life, 
except on the occasion of his capture in “‘ The Flitter, ” 
and positively denies having looked out any parcel of 
goods at the house of Jobb, Flashbill & Co. With 
the banker, Mr. Bluff, he acknowledges an acquaint- 
ance—but not having drawn for the two hundred 
and seventy pounds odd, or having ever overdrawn 
for a shilling in his life. Moreover, he is clearly of 
opinion that the banker has still in his hands more 
than a hundred and fifty pounds of his (Mr. Snook’s) 
money. He can designate several gentlemen as 
being no creditors of his, although they were of the 
number of those from whom his purchases had been 
made for the “ whacking” shipping out, and although 
their goods were found in “The Flitter.” Ephraim 

is summoned, and testifies to all the particulars of 
his master’s return, and the subsequent packing, 
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cart-loading, and embarkation as already told— 
accounting for the extravagances of Mr. Snook as 
being “all along of that Miss Bodkin.” 


“Lor’, master hi’s glad to see you agin,’ exclaimed 
Ephraim. “Who'd ha’ thought as ’twould come to this?” 

“Come to what?” cried Peter. “I’ll make ’em repent 
of it, every man Jack of em, before I’ve done, if there’s 
law to be had for love or money!”’ 

“Ah, sir,”’ said Ephraim, “we'd better have stuck to the 
retail. Iwas afraid that shipping consarn wouldn’t answer, 
and tell’d you so, if you recollect, but you wouldn’t harken 
to. me.” 

“What shipping concern?”’ inquired Peter, with a look 
of amazement. 

“La! master,’ exclaimed Ephraim, “it aint of any use 
to pretend to keep it a secret now, when everybody knows 
it. I didn’t tell Mr. Pester, though, till the last, when all 
the goods was gone out of the shop, and the sheriff’s 
officers had come to take possession of the house.” 

* Sheriff’s officers in possession of my house!”’ roared 
Peter. “All the goods gone out of the shop! What do 
you mean by that, you rascal? What have you been 
doing in my absence?”’ And he sprang forward furiously, 
and seized the trembling shopman by the collar with a 
degree of violence which rendered it difficult for the two 
officers in attendance to disengage him from his hold. 


Hereupon, Mr. Snap, the attorney retained by 
the creditors, harangues the company at some length, 
and intimates that Mr. Snook is either mad or acting 
the madman for the purpose of evading punishment. 
A practitioner from Bedlam is sent for, and some 
artifices restored to—but to no purpose. It is 
found impossible to decide upon the question of 
sanity. The medical gentleman, in his report to 
the creditors, confesses himself utterly perplexed, 
and, without giving a decision, details the particulars 
of a singular story told him by Mr. Snook himself, 
concerning the mode of his escape from drowning 
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after he fell overboard from the “Rose in June.” 
“Tt is a strange, unlikely tale to be sure,” says the 
physician, ‘and if his general conversation was of 
that wild, imaginative, flighty kind which I have 
so often witnessed, I should say it was purely ideal; 
but he appears such a plain spoken, simple sort of a 
person, that it is difficult to conceive how he could 
invent such a fiction.”” Mr. Snook’s narration is 
then told, not in his very words, but in the author’s 
own way, with all the particulars obtained from 
Peter’s various recitations. We give it only in brief. 

Upon tumbling overboard, Mr. Snook (at least 
according to his own story) swam courageously as 
long as he could. He was upon the point of sinking, 
however, when an oar was thrust under his arm, and 
he found himself lifted in a boat by a ‘dozen dark- 
looking men.” He is taken on board a large 
ship, and the captain, who is a droll genius, and 
talks in rhyme somewhat after the fashion of the 
wondrous Tale of Alroy, entertains him with great 
cordiality, dresses him in a suit of his own clothes, 
makes him drinkin the first place, a brimmer of ‘‘some- 
thing hot,’’ and afterwards plies him with wines and 
cordials of all kinds, at a supper of the most mag- 
nificent description. Warmed in body and mind by 
this excellent cheer, Peter reveals his inmost secrets 
to his host, and talks freely and minutely of a thou- 
sand things; of his man Ephraim and his oddities; 
of his bank account; of his great credit; of his adven- 
tures with Miss Bodkin; of his prospects in trade; 
and especially of the names, residences, etc., etc., of 
the wholesale houses with whom he is in the habit of 
dealing. Presently, being somewhat overcome with 
wine, he goes to bed at the suggestion of the captain, 
who promises to call him in season for a boat in the 
morning, which will convey him to Billingsgate in 
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full time for Pester and Co.’s note. Howlong he slept 
is uncertain—but when he awoke a great change 
was observable in the captain’s manner, who was 
somewhat brusque, and handed him over the ship’s 
side into the barge where he was discovered by the 
creditors in pursuit, and which he was assured would 
convey him to Billingsgate. 

This relation, thus succinctly given by us, implies 
little or nothing. The result, however, to which the 
reader is ingeniously led by the author, is, that the 
real Peter Snook has been duped, and that the Peter 
Snook who made the various purchases about town, 
and who appeared to Ephraim only during the morn- 
ing and evening twilight of the eventful day, was, in 
fact, no other person than the captain of “the strange, 
black-sided ship.”” We are to believe that, taking 
advantage of Peters communicativeness, and a cer- 
tain degree of personal resemblance to himself, he 
assumed our hero’s clothes while he slept, and made 
a bold and nearly successful attempt at wholesale 
peculation. 

The incidents of this story are forcibly conceived, 
and even in the hands of the ordinary writer would 
scarcely fail of effect. But, in the present instance, 
so unusual a tact is developed in the narration, that 
we are inclined to rank ‘Peter Snook”’ among the 
few tales which (each in its own way) are absolutely 
faultless. It is a Flemish home-piece of the highest 
order—its merits lying in its chiaro ’scuro—in 
that blending of light and shade and shadow, where 
nothing is too distinct, yet where the idea is fully 
conveyed—in the absence of all rigid outlines and 
all miniature painting—in the not undue warmth 
of the coloring—and in a well subdued exaggeration 
at all points—an exaggeration never amounting to 
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THE QUACKS OF HELICON—A SATIRE* 


SATIRE, professedly such, at the present 
day, and especially by an American writer, 
is a welcome novelty, indeed. We have 
really done very little in the line upon this side of 
the Altantic—nothing, certainly, of importance— 
Trumbull’s clumsy poem and Halleck’s “Croakers”’ 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Some things we 
have produced, to be sure, which were excellent in 
the way of burlesque, without intending a syllable 
that was not utterly solemn and serious. Odes, 
ballads, songs, sonnets, epics, and epigrams, possessed 
of this unintentional excellence, we could have no 
difficulty in designating by the dozen; but in the 
matter of directly-meant and genuine satire, it 
cannot be denied that we are sadly deficient. Al- 
though, as a literary people, however, we are not 
exactly Archilocuses—although we have no preten- 
sions to the nxenvres taufo'—although, in short, we 
are no satirists ourselves, there can be no question — 
that we answer sufficiently well as subjects for satire. 
We repeat, that we are glad to see this book of 
Mr. Wilmer’s; first, because it is something new 
under the sun; secondly, because, in many respects, 
it is well executed; and thirdly, because, in the univer- 
sal corruption and rigmarole amid which we gasp 
for breath, it is really a pleasant thing to get even one 
accidental whiff of the unadulterated air of truth. 
The “Quacks of Helicon,” as a poem and other- 
wise, has many defects, and these we shall have no 
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scruple in pointing out—although Mr. Wilmer is a 
personal friend of our own, and we are happy and 
proud to say so—but it has also many remarkable 
merits—merits which it will be quite useless for 
those aggrieved by the satire—quite useless for any 
clique, or set of cliques, to attempt to frown down, 
or to affect not to see, or to feel, or to understand. 

Its prevalent blemishes are referrible chiefly to the 
leading sin of imitation. Had the work been com- 
posed professedly in paraphrase of the whole man- 
ner of the sarcastic epistles of the times of Dryden 
and Pope, we should have pronounced it the most 
ingenious and truthful thing of the kind upon record. 
So close is the copy, that it extends to the most 
trival points—for example, to the old forms of punc- 
tuation. The turns of phraseology, the tricks of 
rhythm, the arrangement of the paragraphs, the 
general conduct of the satire—everything—all—are 
Dryden’s. We cannot deny, it is true, that the sa- 
tiric model of the days in question is insusceptible of 
improvement, and that the modern author who 
deviates therefrom, must necessarily sacrifice some- 
thing of merit at the shrine of originality. Neither 
can we shut our eyes to the fact, that the imitation, 
in the present case, has conveyed, in full spirit, the 
higher qualities, as well as, in rigid letter, the minor 
elegances and general peculiarities of the author of 
“‘Absolom and Achitophel.”” We have here the bold, 
vigorous, and sonorous verse, the biting sarcasm, 
the pungent epigrammatism, the unscrupulous direct- 
ness, as of old. Yet it will not do to forget that Mr. 
Wilmer has been shown how to accomplish these 
things. He is thus entitled to the praise of a close 
observer, and of a thoughtful and skilful copyist. 
The images are, to be sure, his own. They are 
neither Popes, nor Drydens’, nor Rochester’s, nor 
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Churchill’s—but they are moulded in the identical 
mould used by these satirists. 

This servility of imitation has seduced our author 
into errors, which his better sense should have 
avoided. He sometimes mistakes intentions; at other 
times, he copies faults, confounding them with 
beauties. In the opening of the poem, for example, 
we find the lines— 


Against usurpers, Olney, I declare 
A righteous, just, and patriotic-war. 


The rhymes war and declare are here adopted from 
Pope, who employs them frequently; but it should 
have been remembered that the modern relative 
pronunciation of the two words differs materially 
from the relative pronunciation of the era of the 
“Dunciad.”’ 

We are also sure that the gross obscenity, the filth 
—we can use no gentler name—which disgraces the 
“Quacks of Helicon,’’ cannot be the result of innate 
impurity in the mind of the writer. It is but a part 
of the slavish and indiscriminating imitation of 
the Swift and Rochester school. It has done the 
book an irreparable injury, both in a moral and 
pecuniary view, without effecting anything what- 
ever on the score of sarcasm, vigor or wit. “Let 
what is to be said, be said plainly.” True; but let 
nothing vulgar be ever said, or conceived. 

In asserting that this satire, even in its mannerism, 
has imbued itself with the full spirit of the polish 
and of the pungency of Dryden, we have already 
awarded it high praise. But there remains to be 
mentioned the far loftier merit of speaking fear- 
lessly the truth, at an epoch when truth is out of 
fashion, and under circumstances of social position, 
which would have deterred almost any man in our 
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community from a similar Quixotism. For the 
publication of the “Quacks of Helicon,”’—a poem 
which brings under review, by name, most of our 
prominent /iterat, and treats them, generally, as they 
deserve, (what treatment could be more bitter?)— 
for the publication of this attack, Mr. Wilmer, 
whose subsistence lies in his pen, has little to look 
for—apart from the silent respect of those at once 
honest and timid—but the most malignant open 
or covert prosecution. For this reason, and because 
it is the truth which he has spoken, do we say tohim, 
from the bottom of our hearts, ‘God speed!” 

We repeat it :—7# 7s the truth which he has spoken; 
and who shall contradict us? He has said unscru- 
pulously what every reasonable man among us has 
long known to be “as true as the Pentateuch”— 
that, as a literary people, we are one vast peram- 
bulating humbug. He has asserted that we are 
clique-ridden; and who does not smile at the obvious 
truism of that assertion? He maintains that chica- 
nery is, with us, a far surer road than talent to 
distinction in letters. Who gainsays this? The 
corrupt nature of our criticism has become notorious. 
Its powers have been prostrated by its own arm. 
The intercourse between critic and publisher, as 
it now almost universally stands, is comprised either 
in the paying and pocketing of black mail, as the 
price of a simple forbearance, or in a direct system 
of petty and contemptible bribery, properly so called 
—a, system even more injurious than the former to 
the true interest of the public, and more degrading 
to the buyers and sellers of good opinion, on account 
of the more positive character of the service here 
rendered for the consideration received. We laugh 
at the idea of any denial of our assertions upon 
this topic; they are infamously true. In the charge 
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of general corruption, there are undoubtedly many 
noble exceptions to be made. There are, indeed, 
some very few editors, who, maintaining an entire 
independence, will receive no books from publishers 
at all, or who receive them with a perfect under- 
standing, on the part of these latter, that an un- 
biassed critique will be given. But these cases are 
insufficient to have much effect on the popular mis- 
trust: a mistrust heightened by late exposure of the 
machinations of coteries in New York—cotertes which, 
at the bidding of leading booksellers, manufacture, 
as required from time to time, a pseudo-public opin- 
ion by wholesale, for the benefit of any little hanger 
on of the party, or pettifogging protector of the firm. 

We speak of these things in the bitterness of scorn. 
It is unnecessary to cite instances, where one is 
found in almost every issue of a book. It is need- 
less to call to mind the desperate case of Fay—a 
case where the pertinacity of the effort to gull— 
where the obviousness of the attempt at forestalling 
a judgment—where the wofully over-done be- 
Mirrorment of that man-of-straw, together with 
the pitiable platitude of his production, proved a 
dose somewhat too potent for even the well-prepared 
stomach of the mob. We say it is supererogatory 
to dwell upon “Norman Leslie,”” or other by-gone 
follies, when we have, before our eyes, hourly in- 
stances of the machinations in question. To so 
great an extent of methodical assurance has the 
system of puffery arrived, that publishers, of late, 
have made no scruple of keeping on hand an assort- 
ment of commendatory notices, prepared by their 
men of all work, and of sending these notices around 
to the multitudinous papers within their influence, 
done up within the fly-leaves of the book. The 
grossness of these base attempts, however, has not 
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escaped indignant rebuke from the more honorable 
portion of the press; and we hail these symptoms of 
restiveness under the yoke of unprincipled ignorance 
and quackery (strong only in combination) as the 
harbinger of a better era for the interests of real merit, 
and of the national literature as a whole. 

It has become, indeed, the plain duty of each 
individual connected with our periodicals, heartily 
to give whatever influence he possesses, to the good 
cause of integrity and the truth. The results thus 
attainable will be found worthy his closest attention 
and best efforts. We shall, thus, frown down all 
conspiracies to foist inanity upon the public consider- 
ation at the obvious expense of every man of talent 
who is not a member of a clique in power. We may 
even arrive, in time, at that desirable point from 
which a distinct view of our men of letters may be ob- 
tained, and their respective pretensions adjusted, by 
the standard of a rigorous and self-sustaining criti- 
cism alone. That their several positions are as yet 
properly settled; that the posts which a vast number 
of them now hold are maintained by any better tenure 
than that of the chicanery upon which we have com- 
mented, will be asserted by none but the ignorant, or 
the parties who have the best right to feel an interest 
in the “good old condition of things.”” No two mat- 
ters can be more radically different than the reputa- 
tion of some of our prominent littérateurs, as gathered 
from the mouths of the people, (who glean it from 
the paragraphs of the papers,) and the same reputa- 
tion as deduced from the private estimate of intelli- 
gent and educated men. Wedonot advance this fact 
as a new discovery. Its truth, on the contrary, 
is the subject, and has long been so, of every-day 
witticism and mirth. 

Why not? Surely there can be few things more 
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ridiculous than the general character and assump- 
tions of the ordinary critical notices of new books! 
An editor, sometimes without the shadow of the 
commonest attainment—often without brains, al- 
ways without time—does not scruple to give the 
world to understand that he is in the daily habit of 
critically reading and deciding upon a flood of publi- 
cations, one tenth of whose title-pages he may possi- 
bly have turned over, three fourths of whose contents 
would be Hebrew to his most desperate efforts at com- 
prehension, and whose entire mass and amount, as 
might be mathematically demonstrated, would be 
sufficient to occupy, in the most cursory perusal, 
the attention of some ten or twenty readers for a 
month! What he wants in plausibility, however, 
he makes up in obsequiousness; what he lacks in time 
he supplies in temper. He is the most easily pleased 
man in the world. He admires everything, from 
the big dictionary of Noah Webster to the last dia- 
mond edition of Tom Thumb. Indeed, his sole diffi- 
culty is in finding tongue to express his delight. 
Every pamphlet is a miracle—every book in boards 
is an epoch in letters. His phrases, therefore, get 
bigger and bigger every day, and, if it were not for 
talking Cockney, we might call him a “regular swell.’’ 

Yet, in the attempt at getting definite information 
in regard to any one portion of our literature, the 
merely general reader, or the foreigner, will turn in 
vain from the lighter to the heavier journals. But 
it is not our intention here to dwell upon the radical, 
antique, and systematized rigmarole of our Quarter- 
lies. The articles here are anonymous. Who writes? 
—who causes to be written? Who but an ass will 
put faith in tirades which may be the result of per- 


sonal hostility, or in panegyrics which nine times — 


out of ten may be laid, directly or indirectly, to the 
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charge of the author himself? It is in the favor of 
these saturnine pamplets that they contain, now 
and then, a good essay de omnibus rebus et quibus- 
dam altis, which may be looked into, without decided 
somnolent consequences, at any period, not immedi- 
atly subsequent to dinner. But it is useless to ex- 
pect criticism from periodicals called “Reviews”’ 
from never reviewing. Besides, all men know, or 
should know, that these books are sadly given to 
verbiage. It is a part of their nature, a condition of 
their being, a point of their faith. A veteran re- 
viewer loves the safety of ‘generalities, and is, there- 
fore, rarely particular. “Words, words, words,”’ are 
the secret of his strength. He has one or two ideas 
of his own, and is both wary and fussy in giving them 
out. His wit lies with his truth, in a well, and there 
is always a world of trouble in getting it up. He is 
a sworn enemy to all things simple and direct. He 
gives no ear to the advice of the giant Moulineau— 
“Belier, mon amt, commences au commencement.” 
He either jumps at once into the middle of his sub- 
ject, or breaks in at a back door, or sidles up to it 
with the gait of crab. No other mode of approach 
has an air of sufficient profundity. When fairly 
into it, however, he becomes dazzled with the scin- 
tillations of his own wisdom, and is seldom able to 
see his way out. ‘Tired of laughing at his antics, or 
frightened at seeing him flounder, the reader, at 
length, shuts him up, with the book. ‘What song 
' the Syrens sang,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “or 
what name Achilles assumed when he hid himself 
among women, though puzzling questions, are not 
beyond all conjecture;”—but it would puzzle Sir 
Thomas, backed by Achilles and all the Syrens in 
Heathendom, to say, in nine cases out of ten, what 
$s the object of a thorough-going Quarterly Reviewer. 
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Should the opinions promulgated by our press at 
large be taken, in their wonderful aggregate, as an 
evidence of what American literature absolutely is, 
(and it may be said that, in general, they are really 
so taken,) we shall find ourselves the most enviable 
set of people upon the face of the earth. Our fine 
writers are legion. Our very atmosphere is redo- 
lent of genius; and we, the nation, are a huge, well- 
contented chameleon, grown pursy by inhaling it. 
We are teretes et rotundi—enwrapped in excellence. 
All our poets are Miltons, neither mute noringlorious; 
all our poetesses are “American Hemanses;” nor 
will it do to deny that all our novelists are great | 
Knowns or great Unknowns, and that every body 
who writes, in every possible and impossible depart- 
ment, is the admirable Crichton, or, at least, the 
admirable Crichton’s ghost. We are thus in a 
glorious condition, and will remain so until forced 
to disgorge our ethereal honors. In truth, there is 
some danger that the jealousy of the Old World 
will interfere. It cannot long submit to that out- 
rageous monopoly of “all the decency and all the 
talent” in which the gentlemen of the press give 
such undoubted assurance of our being so busily 
engaged. 

But we feel angry with ourselves for the jesting 
tone of our observations upon this topic. The 
prevalence of the spirit of puffery is a subject far 
less for merriment than for disgust. Its truckling, 
yet dogmatical character—its bold, unsustained, 
yet self-sufficient and wholesale laudation—is becom- 
ing, more and more, an insult to the common sense 
of the community. Trivial as it essentially is, it has, 
yet, been made the instrument of the grossest abuse 
in the elevation of imbecility, to the manifest injury, 
to the utter ruin, of true merit. Is there any man of 
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good feeling and of ordinary understanding—is there 
one single individual among all our readers—who 
does not feel a thrill of bitter indignation, apart 
from any sentiment of mirth, as he calls to mind 
instance after instance of the purest, of the most 
unadulterated quackery in letters, which has risen 
to a high post in the apparent popular estimation, 
and which still maintains it, by the sole means of a 
blustering arrogance, or of a busy wriggling conceit, 
or of the most barefaced plagiarism, or even through 
the simple immensity of its assumptions—assump- 
tions not only unopposed by the press at large, but 
absolutely supported in proportion to the vociferous 
clamor with which they are made—in exact accord- 
ance with their utter baselessness and untenability? 
We should have no trouble in pointing out, to-day, 
some twenty or thirty so-called literary personages, 
who, if not idiots, as we half think them, or if not 
hardened to all sense of shame by a long course of 
disingenuousness, will now blush, in the perusal of 
these words, through consciousness of the shadowy 
nature of that purchased pedestal upon which they 
stand—will now tremble in thinking of the feebleness 
of the breath which will be adequate to the blowing 
it from beneath their feet. With the help of a hearty 
good will, even we may yet tumble them down. 

So firm, through a long endurance, has been the 
hold taken upon the popular mind (at least so far as 
we may consider the popular mind reflected in ephem- 
eral letters) by the laudatory system which we 
have deprecated, that what is, in its own essence, a 
vice, has become endowed with the appearance, and 
met with the reception of a virtue. Antiquity, as 
usual, has lent a certain degree of speciousness even 
to the absurd. So continuously have we puffed, 
that we have, at length, come to think puffing the 
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duty, and plain speaking the dereliction. What 
we began in gross error, we persist in through habit. 
Having adopted, in the earlier days of our literature, 
the untenable idea that this literature, as a whole 
could be advanced by an indiscriminate approbation 
bestowed on its every effort—having adopted this 
idea, we say, without attention to the obvious fact 
that praise of all was bitter although negative cen- 
sure to the few alone deserving, and that the only 
result of the system, in the fostering way, would 
be the fostering of folly—we now continue our vile 
practices through the supineness of custom, even 
while, in our national self-conceit, we repudiate 
that necessity for patronage and protection in 
which originated our conduct. In a word, the press, 
throughout the country, has not been ashamed to 
make head against the very few bold attempts at 
independence which have, from time to time, been 
made in the face of the reigning order of things. 
And if, in one, or perhaps two, insulated cases, the 
spirit of severe truth, sustained by an unconquerable 
will, was not to be so put down, then, forthwith, were 
private chicaneries set in motion; then was had 
resort, on the part of those who considered themselves 
injured by the severity of criticism, (and who were 
so, if the just contempt of every ingenuous man is 
injury,) resort to arts of the most virulent indignity, 
to untraceable slanders, to the ruthless assassination 
in the dark. We say these things were done, while 
the press in general looked on, and, with a full under- 
standing of the wrong perpetrated, spoke not against 
the wrong. The idea had absolutely gone abroad— 
had grown up little by little into toleration—that 
attacks however just, upon a literary reputation 
however obtained, however untenable, were well 
retaliated by the basest and most unfounded tradue- 
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tion of personal fame. But is this an age—is this a 
day—in which it can be necessary even to advert to 
such considerations as that the book of the author 
is the property of the public, and that the issue of 
the book is the throwing down of the gauntlet to the 
reviewer—to the reviewer whose duty is the plainest; 
the duty not even of approbation, or of censure, or of 
silence, at his own will, but at the sway of those senti- 
ments and of those opinions which are derived from 
the author himself, through the medium of his written 
and published words? ‘True criticism is the reflection 
of the thing criticised upon the spirit of the critic. 

But @ nos moutons—to the “Quacks of Helicon.” 
This satire has many faults besides those upon which 
we have commented. The title, for example, is not 
sufficiently distinctive, although otherwise good. 
It does not confine the subject to American quacks, 
while the work does. The two concluding lines 
enfeeble instead of strengthening the finale, which 
would have been exceedingly punget without them. 
The individual portions of the thesis are strung to- 
gether too much at random—a natural sequence is 
not always preserved—so, that although the lights 
of the picture are often forcible, the whole has what, 
in artistical parlance, is termed an accidental and 
spotty appearance. In truth, the parts of the poem 
have evidently been composed each by each, as 
separate themes, and afterwards fitted into the 
general satire, in the best manner possible. 

But a more reprehensible sin than any or than all 
of these is yet to be mentioned—the sin of indis- 
criminate censure. Even here Mr. Wilmer has erred 
through imitation. He has held in view the sweep- 
ing denunciations of the Dunciad, and of the 
later (abortive) satire of Byron. No one in his 
senses can deny the justice of the general charges 
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of corruption in regard to which we have just spoken 
from the text of our author. But are there uo excep- 
tions? We should, indeed, blush if there were not. 
And is there no hope? Time will show. We cannot 
do everything in a day—Non se gano Zamora en un 
ora. Again, it cannot be gainsaid that the greater 
number of those who hold high places in our poetical 
literature are absolute nincompoops—fellows alike 
innocent of reason and of rhyme. But neither are 
we all brainless, nor is the devil himself so black as 
he is painted: Mr. Wilmer must read the chapter 
in Rabelais’ Gargantua, “de ce quest signifié par les 
couleurs blanc et bleu,’’—for there is some difference 
after all. It will not do in a civilized land to run 
a-muck like a Malay. Mr. Morris has written good 
songs. Mr. Bryant is not all a fool. Mr. Willis is 
not quite an ass. Mr. Longfellow will steal, but, 
perhaps, he cannot help it, (for we have heard of 
such things,) and then it must not be denied that 
nil tetigit quod non ornavit. 

The fact is that our author, in the rank exuberance 
of his zeal, seems to think as little of discrimination 
as the Bishop of Autun* did of the bible. .Poetical 
“things in general’? are the windmills at which he 
spurs his Rozinante. He as often tilts at what is. 
true as at what is false; and thus his lines are like the 
mirrors of the temples of Smyrna, which represent 
the fairest images as deformed. But the talent, the 
fearlessness, and especially the design of this book, 
will suffice to preserve it from that dreadful 
damnation of “silent contempt,’’ to which editors, 
throughout the country, if we are not much mis- 
taken, will endeavor, one and all, to consign it. 


* Talleyrand. 
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ASTORIA* 


R. IRVING’S acquaintance at Montreal, 
many years since, with some of the prin- 
cipal partners of the great North-West 

Fur Company, was the means of interesting him 
deeply in the varied concerns of trappers, hunters, 
and Indians, and in all the adventurous details 
connected with the commerce in peltries. Not 
long after his return from his late tour to the prairies, 
he held a conversation with his friend, Mr. John Jacob 
Astor, of New York, in relation to an enterprise set 
on foot, and conducted by that gentleman, about 
the year 1812,—an enterprise having for its object 
a participation, on the most extensive scale, in the 
fur trade carried on with the Indians in all the west- 
erm and northwestern regions of North America. 
Finding Mr. I. fully alive to the exciting interest of 
this subject, Mr. Astor was induced to express a regret 
that the true nature and extent of the enterprise, to- 
gether with its great national character and impor- 
tance, had never been generally comprehended; and a 
wish that Mr. Irving would undertake to give an ac- 
_ count of it. To this he consented. All the papers 
relative to the matter were submitted. to his inspec- 
tion; and the volumes now before us (two well-sized 
Octavos) are the result. The work has been accom- 
plished in a masterly manner—the modesty of the 
title affording no indication of the fulness, compre- 

* “Astoria; or, Anecdotes of an Enterprize beyond the 


Rocky Mountains.”” By Washington Irving.—{Krom the 
Southern Literary Messenger for 18—.} 
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hensiveness and beauty, with which a long and 
entangled series of detail, collected necessarily from 
a mass of vague and imperfect data, has been 
wrought into completeness and unity. 

Supposing our readers acquainted with the main 
features of the original fur trade in America, we 
shall not follow Mr. Irving in his vivid account of 
the primitive French Canadian Merchant, his jovial 
establishments and dependents—of the licensed 
traders, missionaries, voyageurs, and coureurs des 
bois—of the British Canadian Fur Merchant—of the 
rise of the great Company of the “ North-West,”’ its 
constitution and internal trade, its parliamentary 
hall and banqueting room, its boating, its huntings, 
its wassailings, and other magnificent feudal doings 
in the wilderness. It was the British Mackinaw 
Company we presume,—(a Company established 
in rivalry of the “ North-West,’’) the scene of whose 
main operations first aroused the attention of our 
government. Its chief factory was established at 
Michilimackinac, and sent forth its perogues, by 
Green Bay, Fox River, and the Wisconsin, to the 
Mississippi, and thence to all its tributary streams 
—in this way, hoping to monopolize the trade with 
all the Indian tribes on the southern and western 
waters of our own territory, as the “ North-West” 
had monopolized it along the waters of the North. 
Of course, we now begin to view with a jealous eye, 
and to make exertions for counteracting the influence 
hourly acquired over our own aborigines by these 
immense combinations of foreigners. In 1796, the 
United States sent out agents to establish rival 
trading houseson the frontier, and thus, by supplying 
the wants of the Indians, to link their interests with 
ours, and to divert the trade, if possible, into national 
channels. The enterprise failing—being, we suppose 
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inefficiently conducted and supported; and the 
design was never afterwards attempted until by the 
individual means and energy of Mr. Astor. 

John Jacob Astor was born in Waldorf, a German 
village, near Heidelberg, on the banks of the Rhine. 
While yet a youth, he foresaw that he would arrive 
at great wealth, and, leaving home, took his way, 
alone, to London, where he found himself at the 
close of the American Revolution. An elder brother 
being in the United States, he followed him there. 
In January, 1784, he arrived in Hampton Roads, 
with some little merchandise suited to the American 
market. On the passage, he had become acquainted 
with a countryman of his, a furrier, from whom he 
derived much information in regard to furs, and the 
manner of conducting the trade. Subsequently, he 
accompanied this gentleman to New York, and, by 
his advice, invested the proceeds of his merchandise 
in peltries. With these, he sailed to London, and, 
having disposed of his adventure advantageously, 
he returned the same year (1784) to New York, with 
a view of settling in the United States, and prosecut- 
fing the business thus commenced. Mr. Astor’s 
beginnings in this way were necessarily small—but 
his perseverance was indomitable, his integrity un- 
impeachable, and his economy of the most rigid 
kind. ‘To these,” says Mr. Irving, “were added 
an aspiring spirit, that always looked upward; a 
genius bold, fertile, and expansive a sagacity quick 
to grasp and convert every circumstance to its 
advantage, and a singular and never wavering con- 
fidence of signal success.”” These opinions are more 
than re-echoed by the whole crowd of Mr. Astor’s 
numerous acquaintances and friends, and are most 
strongly insisted upon by those who have the pleas- 
ure of knowing him best, 
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In the United States, the fur trade was not yet 
sufficiently organized to form a regular line of 
business. Mr. A. made annual visits to Montreal for 
the purpose of buying peltries; and, as no direct 
trade was permitted from Canada to any country 
but England, he shipped them, when bought, im- 
mediately to London. This difficulty being re- 
moved, however, by the treaty of 1795, he made 
a contract for furs with the North-West Com- 
pany, and imported them from Montreal into the 
United States—thence, shipping a portion to dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, as well as to the principal 
market in China. 

By the treaty just spoken of, the British posses- 
sions on our side of the Lakes were given up, and an 
opening made for the American Fur trader on the 
confines of Canada, and within the territories of the 
United States. Here, Mr. Astor, about the year 
1807, adventured largely on his own account}; his 
increased capital now placing him among the chief 
of American merchants. The influence of the 
Mackinaw Company, however, proved too much for 
him, and he was induced to consider the means of 
entering into successful competition. He was aware 
of the wish of the Government to concentrate the 
fur-trade within its boundaries in the hands of its 
own citizens; and he now offered, if national aid or 
protection should be afforded, “to turn the whole 
of the trade into American channels.’’ He was in- 
vited to unfold his plans, and they were warmly ap- 
proved, but, we believe, little more. The counte- 
nance of the Goverment was, nevertheless, of much 
importance, and, in 1809, he procured, from the 
legislature of New York, a charter, incorporating 
a company under the name of the ‘American 
Fur Company,”’ with a capital of one million of 
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dollars, and the privilege of increasing it to two. 
He himself constituted the Company, and furnished 
the capital. The board of directors was merely 
nominal, and the whole business was conducted 
with his own resources, and according to his own 
will. 

We here pass over Mr. Irving’s lucid, although 
brief account of the fur-trade in the Pacific, of Russian 
and American enterprise on the North-western coast, 
and of the discovery by Captain Gray, in 1792, of 
the mouth of the river Columbia. He proceeds to 
speak of Captain Jonathan Carver, of the British 
provincial army. In 1763, shortly after the acquisi- 
tion of the Canadas by Great Britain, this gentleman 
projected a journey across the continent, between 
the forty-third and forty-sixth degrees of northern 
latitude, to the shores of the Pacific. His objects 
were “to ascertain the breadth of the continent at 
its broadest part, and to determine on some place 
on the shores of the Pacific, where Government might 
establish a post to facilitate the discovery of a North- 
west passage, or a communication between Hudson’s 
Bay and the Pacific Ocean.”’ He failed twice in 
individual attempts to accomplish this journey. 
In 1774, Richard Whitworth, a member of Parlia- 
ment, came into this scheme of Captain Carver’s. 
These two gentlemen determined to take with 
them fifty or sixty men, artificers and mariners, to 
proceed up one of the branches of the Missouri, find 
the source of the Oregon, (the Columbia,) and sail 
down the river to its mouth. Here, a fort was to be 
erected, and the vessels built necessary to carry into 
execution their purposed discoveries by sea. The 
British Government sanctioned the plan, and every- 
thing was ready for the undertaking, when the 

American Revolution prevented it. 
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The expedition of Sir Alexander Mackenzie is well 
known. In 1793, he crossed the continent, and 
reached the Pacific Ocean in latitude 52° 20’ 48”. 
In latitude 52° 30’, he partially descended a river 
flowing to the south, and which he erroneously sup- 
posed to be the Columbia. Some years afterwards, 
he published an account of his journey, and suggested 
the policy of opening an intercourse between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and forming regular 
establishments “through the interior and at both 
extremes, as well as along the coasts and islands.” 
Thus, be thought the entire command of the fur 
trade of North America might be obtained from 
latitude 48° north to the pole, excepting that portion 
held by the Russians. As to the “American adven- 
turers’’ along the coast, he spoke of them as entitled 
to but little consideration. “They would instantly 
disappear,’’ he said, “ before a well regulated trade.” 
Owing to the jealousy existing between the Hudson’s 
Bay and North-west Company, this idea of Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie’s was never carried into execution. 

The successful attempt of Messieurs Lewis and 
Clarke was accomplished, it will be remembered, in 
1804. Their course was that proposed by Captain 
Carver in 1774. They passed up the Missouri to 
its head waters, crossed the Rocky Mountains, dis- 
covered the source of the Columbia, and followed 
that river down to its mouth. Here they spent the 
winter, and retraced their steps in the spring. Their 
reports declared it practicable to establish a line 
of communication across the continent, and first 
inspired Mr. Astor with the design of “grasping with 
his individual hands this great enterprise, which, for 
years, had been dubiously, yet desirously contem- 
plated by powerful associations and maternal 
governments. 


~~ 
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His scheme was gradually matured. Its main 
features were as follows. A line of trading posts was 
to be established along the Missouri and Columbia, 
to the mouth of the latter, where was to be founded 


‘the chief mart. On all the tributary streams 


throughout this immense route were to be situated 
inferior posts trading directly with the Indians for 
their peltries. All these posts would draw upon the 
mart at the Columbia for their supplies of goods, 
and would send thither the furs collected. At this 
latter place also, were to be built and fitted out 
coasting vessels, for the purpose of trading along 
the North-west coast, returning with the proceeds 
of their voyages to the same general rendezvous. 
In this manner, the whole Indian trade, both of the 
coast and the interior, would converge to one point. 
To this point, in continuation of his plan, Mr. Astor 
proposed to despatch, every year, a ship with the 
necessary supplies. She would receive the peltries 
collected, carry them to Canton, there invest the 
proceeds in merchandise, and return to New York. 

Another point was also to be attended to. In 
coasting to the North-west, the ship would be brought 
into contact with the Russian Fur Company’s 
establishments in that quarter; and, as a rivalry 
might ensue, it was politic to conciliate the good 
will of that body. It depended chiefly, for its sup- 
plies, upon transient trading vessels from the United 
States. ‘The owners of these vessels, having nothing 
beyond their individual interests to consult, made 
no scruple of furnishing the natives with fire arms, 
and were thus productive of much injury. To this 
effect, the Russian government had remonstrated 
with the United States, urging to have the traffic 
in arms prohibited—but, no municipal law being 
infringed, our government could not interfere. Still, 
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it was anxious not to offend Russia, and applied to 
Mr. Astor for information as to the means of remedy- 
ing the evil, knowing him to be well versed in all the 
concerns of the trade in question. This application 
suggested to him the idea of paying a regular visit 
to the Russian settlements with his annual ship. 
Thus, being kept regularly in supplies, they would 
be independent of the casual traders, who would, 
consequently, be excluded from the coast. This 
whole scheme, Mr. Astor communicated to Presi- 
dent Jefferson, soliciting the countenance of Govern- 
ment. The cabinet “joined in warm approbation 
of the plan, and held out assurance of every protec- 
tion that could, consistently with general policy, 
be afforded.” 

In speaking of the motives which actuated Mr. 
Astor in an enterprise so extensive, Mr. Irving, 
we are willing to believe, has done that high- 
minded gentleman no more that the simplest species 
of justice. “He was already,” says our author, 
“wealthy beyond the ordinary desires of man, 
but he now aspired to that honorable fame which 
is awarded to men of similar scope of mind, who, 
by their great commercial enterprises, have en- 
riched nations, peopled wildernesses, and extended 
the bounds of the empire. He considered his pro- 
jected establishment at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, as the emporium to an immense commerce; as a 
colony that would form the germ of a wide civiliza- 
tion; that would, in fact, carry the American popula- 
tion across the Rocky Mountains, and spread it along 
the shores of the Pacific, as it already animated the 
shores of the Alantic.”’ 

A few words in relation to the North-west com- 
pany. This body, following out in part the suggestion 
of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, had already established 
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a few trading posts on the coast of the Pacific, in a 
region lying about two degrees north of the Columbia 
—thus throwing itself ‘between the Russian and 
American territories. They would contend with Mr. 
Astor at an immense disadvantage, of course. They 
had no good post for the receipt of supplies by sea; 
and must get them with great risk, trouble and 
expense, Over land. Their peltries also would have 
to be taken home the same way—for they were not 
at liberty to interfere with the East India company’s 
monopoly, by shipping them directly to China. 
Mr. Astor would therefore greatly undersell them in 
that, the principal market. Still, as any competition 
would prove detrimental to both parties, Mr. A. made 
known his plans to the North-west company, pro- 
posing to interest them one-third in his undertaking. 
The British company, however, had several reasons 
for declining the proposition—not the least forcible 
of which we presume, was their secret intention to 
push on a party forthwith, and forestall their rival 
in establishing a settlement at the mouth of the 
Columbia. 

In the meantime Mr. Astor did not remain idle. 
His first care was to procure proper coadjutors, and 
he was induced to seek them principally from among 
such clerks of the North-west company, as were dis- 
satisfied with their situation in that body— 


having served out their probationary term, and 


being still, through want of influence, without a 
prospect of speedy promotion. From among these 
(generally men of capacity and experience in their 
particular business), Mr. A. obtained the services of 
Mr. Alexander M’Kay (who had accompanied Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie in both of his expeditions), 
Mr. Donald M’Kenzie, and Mr. Ducan M’Dougal. 
Mr. Wilson Price Hunt, a native citizen of New 
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Jersey, and a gentleman of great worth, was after- 
wards selected by Mr. Astor as his chief agent, and 
as the representative of himself at the contemplated 
establishment. In June, 1810, “articles of agree- 
ment were entered into between Mr. Astor and these 
four gentleman, acting for themselves, and for the 
several persons who had already agreed to become, 
or should thereafter become, associated under the 
firm of “The Pacific Fur Company.” ‘This agree- 
ment stipulated that Mr. A. was to be the head of the 
company, to manage its affairs at New York, and 
to furnish every thing requisite for the enterprise 
at first cost and charges, provided an advance of more 
than four hundred thousand dollars should not at 
any time be involved. The stock was to consist of 
a hundred shares, Mr. Astor taking fifty, the rest 
being divided among the other partners and their 
associates. A general meeting was to be held annu- 
ally at Columbia river, where absent members might 
vote by proxy. The association was to continue 
twenty years—but might be dissolved within the 
first five years, if found unprofitable. For these 
five years Mr. A. agreed to bear all the loss that 
might be incurred. An agent, oppointed for a like 
term, was to reside at the main establishment, and 
Mr. Hunt was the person first selected. 

Mr. Astor determined to begin his enterprise 
with two expeditions—one by sea, the other by land. 
The former was to carry out everything necessary 
for the establishment of a fortified post at the mouth 
of the Columbia. The latter, under the conduct of 
Mr. Hunt, was to proceed up the Missouri and across 
the Rocky Mountains to the same point. In the 
course of this overland journey, the most practicable 
line of communication would be explored, and the 
best situations noted for the location of trading 
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rendezvous. Following Mr. Irving in our brief 
summary of his narrative, we will now give some 
account of the first of these expeditions. 

A ship was provided called the Tonquin, of two 
hundred and ninety tons, with ten guns, and 
twenty men. Lieutenant Jonathan Thorn of the 


United States navy, being on a leave of absence, 


received the command. He was a man of courage, 
and had distinguished himself in the Tripolitan war. 
Four of the partners went in the ship—M’Kay and 
M’Dougal, of whom we have already spoken, and 
Messieurs David and Robert Stuart, new associates 
in the firm. M’Dougal was empowered to act as the 
proxy of Mr. Astor in the absence of Mr. Hunt. 
Twelve clerks were also of the party. These were 
bound to the service of the company for five years, 
and were to receive one hundred dollars a year, 
payable at the expiration of the term, with an 
annual equipment of clothing to the amount of 
forty dollars. By promises of future promotion, 
their interests were identified with those of Mr. Astor.. 
Thirteen Canadian voyageurs, and several artisans, 
completed the ship’s company. On the 8th of 
September, 1810, the Tonquin put to sea. Of her 
voyage to the mouth of the Columbia, Mr. Irving 
has given a somewhat ludicrous account. Thorn, 
the stern, straight-forward officer of the navy, having 
few ideas beyond those of duty and discipline, and 
looking with supreme contempt upon the motley 
“lubbers”’ who formed the greater part of his com- 
pany, is painted with the easy yet spirited pencil of 
an artist indeed; while M’ Dougal, the shrewd Scotch 


_ partner, bustling, yet pompous, and impressed with 
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lofty notions of his own importance as proxy for Mr. 
Astor, is made as supremely ridiculous as possible, 


withaslittleapparent effort ascan well be imagined ;— 
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the portraits, however, carry upon their faces the 
evidence of their own authenticity. The voyage is 
prosecuted amid a series of petty quarrels, and 
cross purposes, between the captain and his crew, 
and, occasionally, between Mr. M’Kay and Mr. 
M’Dougal. The contests between the two latter 
gentlemen were brief, it appears, although violent. 

“Within fifteen minutes,” says Captain Thorn in 
a letter to Mr. Astor, “they would be caressing each 
other like children.”” The Tonquin doubled Cape 
Horn on Christmas day, arrived at Owhyhee on the 
eleventh of February, took on board fresh provi- 
sions, sailed again with twelve Sandwich islanders on 
the 28th, and on the 22d of March arrived at the 
mouth of the Columbia. In seeking a passage across 
the bar, a boat and nine men were lost among the 
breakers. On the way from Owhyhee a violent 
storm occurred; and the bickerings still continued 
between the partners and the captain—the latter, 
indeed, grievously suspecting the former of a design 
to depose him. 

The Columbia, for about forty miles from its 
mouth, is, strictly speaking, an estuary, varying 
in breadth from three to seven miles, and indented 
by deep bays. Shoals and other obstructions render 
the navigation dangerous. Leaving this broad por- 
tion of the stream in the progress upwards, we find 
the mouth of the river proper—which is about half 
a mile wide. The entrance to the estuary from sea 
is bounded on the south by a long, low, and sandy 
beach stretching into the ocean, and called Point 
Adams. On the northern side of the frith is Cape 
Disappointment, a steep promontory. Immediately 
east of this cape is Baker’s Bay, and within this 
the Tonquin came to anchor. 

Jealousies still continued between the captain 
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and the worthy M’Dougal, who could come to no 
agreement in regard to the proper location for the 
contemplated establishment. On April the fifth, 
without troubling himself farther with the opinions of 
his coadjutors, Mr. Thorn landed in Baker’s Bay, 


-and began operations. At this summary proceeding, 


the partners were, of course, in high dudgeon, and 
an open quarrel seemed likely to ensue, to the 
serious detriment of the enterprise. These difficul- 
ties, however, were at length arranged, and finally 
on the 12th of April a settlement was commenced 
at a point of land called Point George, on the south- 
ern shore of the frith. Here was a good harbor, 
where vessels of two hundred tons might anchor 
within fifty yards of the shore. In honor of the chief 
partner, the new post received the title of Astoria. 
After much delay, the portion of the cargo destined 
for the post was landed, and the Tonquin left free 
to proceed on her voyage. She was to coast to the 
north, to trade for peltries at the different harbors, 
and to touch at Astoria on her return in the autumn. 
Mr M’Kay went in her as supercargo, and a Mr. 
Lewis as ship’s clerk. On the morning of the 
5th of June she stood out at sea, the whole number of 
persons on board amounting to three and twenty. 
In one of the outer bays Captain Thorn procured 
the services of an Indian named Lamazee, who 
had already made two voyages along the coast, and 
who agreed to accompany him as interpreter. In 
a few days the ship arrived at Vancouver’s Island, 
and came to anchor in the harbor of Neweetee, 
much against the advice of the Indian, who warned 
Captain Thorn of the perfidious character of the 
natives. The result was the merciless butchery of 
the whole crew, with the exception of the interpreter 
and Mr. Lewis, the ship’s clerk. The latter, finding 
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himself mortally woundéd and without companions, 
blew up the ship and perished with more than a 
hundred of the enemy. Lamazee, getting among 
the Indians, escaped, and was the means of bearing 
the news of the disaster to Astoria. In relating 
at length the thrilling details of this catastrophe, 
Mr. Irving takes occasion to comment on the head- 
strong, although brave and strictly honorable 
character of Lieutenant Thorn. The danger and 
folly, on/the part of agents, in disobeying the ma 
tured instructions of those who deliberately plan 
extensive enterprises, such as that-of Mr. Astor, is 
also justly and forcibly shown. The misfortune 
here spoken of, arose, altogether, from a disregard of 
Mr. A.’s often repeated advice—to admit but few 
Indians on board the Tonquin at one time, Her 
loss was a serious blow to the infant establishment at 
Astoria. ‘To this post let us now return. 

The natives inhabiting the boarders of the estuary 
were divided into four tribes, of which the Chinooks 
were the principal. Comcomly, a one-eyed Indian, 
was their chief. These tribes resembled each other 
in nearly every respect, and were, no doubt, of a 
common stock. ‘They live chiefly by fishing—the 
Columbia and its tributary streams abounding in fine 
salmon, and a variety of other fish. A trade in 
peltries, but to no great amount, was immediately 
commenced and carried on. Much disquiet was 
occasioned at the post by a rumor among the Indians 
that thirty white men had appeared on the banks of 
the Columbia, and were building houses at the second 
rapids. It was feared that these were an advance 
party of the North-west company endeavoring to 
seize upon the upper parts of the river, and thus fore- 
stall Mr. Astor in the trade of the surrounding coun- 
try. Bloody feuds in this case might be anticipated, 
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such as had prevailed between rival companies in 
former times. The intelligence of the Indians proved 
true—the “ North-west”’ had erected a trading house 
on the Spokan river, which falls into the north 
branch of the Columbia. The Astorians could do 
little to oppose them in their present reduced state 
as to numbers. It was resolved, however, to ad- 
vance a counter-check to the post on the Spokan, 
and Mr. David Stuart prepared to set out for this 
purpose with eight men and a small assortment of 
goods. On the fifteenth of July, when this expedi- 
tion was about starting, a canoe, manned with nine 
white men, and bearing the British flag, entered the 
harbor. They proved to be the party dispatched 
by the rival company to anticipate Mr Astor in the 
settlement at the mouth of the river. Mr. David 
Thompson, their leader, announced himself as a 
partner of the “North-west’”—but otherwise gave 
a very peaceable account of himself. It appears, 
however, from information subsequently derived 
from other sources, that he had hurried with a 
desperate haste across the mountains, calling at all 
the Indian villages in his march, presenting them 
with British flags, and “proclaiming formally that 
he took possession of the country for the North-west 
company, and in the name of the king of Great 
Britain.’’ His plan was defeated, it seems, by the 
desertion of a great portion of his followers, and it 
was thought probable that he now merely descended 
the river with a view of reconnoitering. M’Dougal 
treated the gentlemen with great kindness, and sup- 
plied them with goods and provisions for their journey 
back across the mountains—this much against the 
wishes of Mr. David Stuart, “who did not think the 
object of their visit entitled them to any favor.” A 
letter for Mr. Astor was entrusted to Thompson. 
VoL. X—13 
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On the twenty-third of July, the party for the 
region of the Spokan set out, and after a voyage of 
much interest, succeeded in establishing the first 
interior trading post of the company. It was 
situated on a point of land about three miles long and 
two broad, formed by the junction of the Oakinagan 
with the Columbia. In the meantime the Indians 
near Astoria began to evince a hostile disposition, 
and a reason for this altered demeanor was soon after 
found in the report of the loss of the Tonquin. 
Early in August the settlers received intelligence of 
her fate. They now found themselves in a perilous 
situation, a mere handful of men, on a savage coast, 
and surrounded by barbarous enemies. From their 
dilemma they were relieved, for the present, by the 
ingenuity of M’Dougal. The natives had a great 
dread of the small-pox, which had appeared among 
them a few years before, sweeping off entire tribes. 
They believed it an evil either inflicted upon them 
by the Great Spirit, or brought among them by the 
white men. Seizing upon this latter idea, M’ Dougal 
assembled several of the chieftains whom he believed 
to be inimical, and informing them that he had 
heard of the treachery of their northern brethren 
in regard to the Tonquin, produced from his pocket 
a small bottle. “The white men among you,” said 
he, “are few in number, it is true, but they are 
mighty in medicine. See here! In this bottle I 
hold the small-pox safely corked up; I have but to 
draw the cork and let loose the pestilence, to sweep 
man, woman and child from the face of the earth!’ 
The chiefs were dismayed. They represented to the 
“Great Small-Pox Chief” that they were the firmest 
friends of the white men, that they had nothing to 
do with the villains who murdered the crew of the 
Tonquin, and that it would be unjust, in uncorking 
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the bottle, to destroy the innocent with the guilty. 
M’ Dougal was convinced. He promised not to un- 
cork it until some overt act should compel him to do 
so. In this manner tranquillity was restored to the 
settlement. A large house was now built, and the 
frame of a schooner put together. She was named 
the Dolly, and was the first American vessel launched 
on the coast. But our limits will not permit us to 
follow too minutely the details of the enterprise. 
The adventurers kept up their spirits, sending out 
occasional foraging parties in the Dolly, and looking 
forward to the arrival of Mr. Hunt. So wore away 
the year 1811 at the little post of Astoria. We now 
come to speak of the expedition by land. 

This, it will be remembered, was to be conducted 
by Mr. Wilson Price Hunt, a native of New Jersey. 
He is represented as scrupulously upright, of amiable 
disposition, and agreeable manners. He had never 
been in the heart of the wilderness, but, having been 
for some time engaged in commerce at St. Louis, 
furnishing Indian traders with goods, he had ac- 
quired much knowledge of the trade at second hand. 
Mr. Donald M’Kenzie, another partner, was as- 
sociated with him. He had been ten years in the 
interior, in the service of the North-west Company, 
and had much practical experience in all Indian 
concerns. In July, 1810, the two gentlemen repaired 
to Montreal, where everything requisite to the ex- 
pedition could be procured. Here they met with 
many difficulties—some of which were thrown in 
their way by their rivals. Having succeeded, how- 
ever, in laying in a supply of ammunition, provisions, 
and Indian goods, they embarked all on board a 
large boat, and, with a very inefficient crew, the best 
to be procured, took their departure from St. Ann’s, 
near the extremity of the island of Montreal. Their 
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course lay up the Ottawa, and along a range of small 
lakes and rivers. On the twenty-second of July, 
they arrived at Mackinaw, situated on Mackinaw 
island, at the confluence of Lakes Huron and 
Michigan. Here it was necessary to remain some 
time to complete the assortment of Indian goods, 
and engage more voyageurs. While waiting to ac- 
complish these objects, Mr. Hunt was joined by Mr. 
Ramsay Crooks, a gentleman whom he had in- 
vited, by letter, to engage as a partner in the expedi- 
tion. Hewasa native of Scotland, had served under 
the North-west Company, and been engaged in 
private trading adventures among the various 
tribes of the Missouri. Mr. Crooks represented, in 
forcible terms, the dangers to be apprehended from 
the Indians—especially the Blackfeet and Sioux— 
and it was agreed to increase the number of the 
party to sixty upon arriving at St. Louis. Thirty 
was its strength upon leaving Mackinaw. ‘This 
occurred on the twelfth of August. The expedition 
pursued the usual route of the fur-trader—by 
Green bay, Fox and Wisconsin rivers, to Prairie du 
Chien, and thence down the Mississippi to St. Louis, 
where they landed on the third of September. Here, 
Mr. Hunt met with some opposition from an associa- 
tion called the Missouri Fur Company, and es- 
pecially from its leading partner, a Mr. Manuel Lisa. 
This company had a capital of about forty thousand 
dollars, and employed about two hundred and 
fifty men. Its object was to establish posts along 
the upper part of the river, and monopolize the 
trade. Mr. H. proceeded to strengthen himself 
against competition. He secured to Mr. Astor the 
services of Mr. Joseph Miller. This gentleman had 
been an officer of the United States’ Army, but had 
resigned on being refused a furlough, and taken to 
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trading with the Indians. He joined the association 
as a partner; and, on account of his experience and 
general acquirements, Mr. Hunt considered him 
a valuable coadjutor. Several boatmen and hunters 
were also, now, enlisted, but not until after a delay 
of several weeks. This delay, and the previous 
difficulties at Montreal and Mackinaw, had thrown 
Mr. H. much behind his original calculations, so that 
he found it would be impossible to effect his voyage 
up the Missouri during the present season. ‘There 
was every likelihood that the river would be closed 
before the party could reach its upper waters. To 
winter, however, at St. Louis, would be expensive. 
Mr. H., therefore, determined to push up on his way 
as far as possible, to some point where game might be 
found in abundance, and there take up his quarters 
until spring. On the twenty-first of October, he set 
out. The party were distributed in three boats— 
two large Schenectady barges, and a keel boat. 
By the sixteenth of November, they reached the 
mouth of the Nodowa, a distance of four hundred 
and fifty miles, where they set up their winter 
quarters. Here, Mr. Robert M’Lellan, at the invi- 
tation of Mr. Hunt, joined the association as a 
partner. He was a man of vigorous frame, of rest- 
less and imperious temper, and had distinguished 
himself as a partisan under General Wayne. John 
Day also joined the company at this place—a tall 
and athletic hunter from the backwoods of Virginia. 
Leaving the main body at Nodowa, Mr. Hunt now 
returned to St. Louis for a reinforcement. He was 
again impeded by the machinations of the Missouri 
Fur Company, but finally succeeded in enlisting one 
hunter, some voyageurs, and a Sioux interpreter, 
Pierre Dorion. With these, after much difficulty, 
he got back to the encampment on the seventeenth 
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of April. Soon after this period, the voyage up the 
river was resumed. The party now consisted of 
nearly sixty persons—five partners, Hunt, Crooks, 
M’Kenzie, Miller, and M’Lellan; one clerk, John 
Reed; forty Canadian voyageurs ; and several hunters. 
They embarked in four boats, one of which, of a 
large size, mounted a swivel and two howitzers. 

We do not intend, of course, to proceed with our 
travellers throughout the vast series of adventure 
encountered in their passage through the wilderness. 
To the curious in these particulars, we recommend 
the book itself. No details more intensely excit- 
ing are to be found in any work of travels within our 
knowledge. At times full of life and enjoying the 
whole luxury to be found in the career of the hunter 
—at times suffering every extremity of fatigue, 
hunger, thirst, anxiety, terror, and despair—Mr. 
Hunt still persisted in his journey, and finally 
brought it to a successful termination. A bare out- 
line of the route pursued is all we can attempt. 

Proceeding up the river, our party arrived, on the 
twenty-eighth of April, at the mouth of the Ne- 
braska, or Platte, the largest tributary of the Mis- 
souri, and about six hundred miles above its junction 
with the Mississippi. They now halted for two days, 
to supply themselves with oars and poles from tha 
tough wood of the ash, which is not to be found 
higher up the river. Upon the second of May, two 
of the hunters insisted upon abandoning the ex- 
pedition, and returning to St. Louis. On the tenth, 
the party reached the Omaha village, and encamped 
in its vicinity. This village is about eight hundred 
and thirty mifes above St. Louis, and on the west 
bank of the stream. Three men here deserted, but 
their place was luckily supplied by three others, 
who were prevailed upon, by liberal promises, to 
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enlist. On the fifteenth, Mr. Hunt left Omaha, and 
proceeded. Not long afterwards, a canoe was de- 
scribed navigated by two white men. They proved 
to be two adventurers, who, for some years past, 
had been hunting and trapping near the head of the 
Missouri. Their names were Jones and Carson. 
They were now on their way to St. Louis, but readily 
abandoned their voyage, and turned their faces 
again toward the Rocky Mountains. On the twenty- 
third, Mr. Hunt received, by a special messenger, a 
letter from Mr. Manuel Lisa, the leading partner of 
the Missouri Fur Company, and the gentleman who 
rendered him so many disservices at St. Louis. He 
had left that place, with a large party, three weeks 
after Mr. H., and, having heard rumors of hostile in- 
tentions on the part of the Sioux, a much dreaded 
tribe of Indians, made great exertions to overtake 
him, that they might pass through the dangerous 
part of the river together. Mr. H., however, was 
justly suspicious of the Spaniard, and pushed on. 
At the village of the Poncas, about a league south of 
the river Quicourt, he stopped only long enough to 
procure a supply of dried buffalo meat. On the 
morning of the twenty-fifth, it was discovered that 
Jones and Carson had deserted. They were pursued, 
but in vain. The next day, three white men were 
observed, in two canoes, descending the river. 
They proved to be three Kentucky hunters— 
Edward Robinson, John Hoback, and Jacob Rizner. 
They also had passed several years in the upper 
wilderness, and were now on their wdy home, but 
willingly turned back with the expedition. Informa- 
tion derived from these recruits, induced Mr. Hunt 
to alter his route. Hitherto, he had intended to 
follow the course pursued by Messieurs Lewis and 
Clarke—ascending the Missouri to its forks, and 
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thence, by land, across the mountains. He was in- 
formed, however, that, in so doing, he would have to 
pass through the country of the Blackfeet, a savage 
tribe of Indians, exasperated against the whites, 
on account of the death of one of their men by the 
hands of Captain Lewis. Robinson advised a more 
southerly route. This would carry them over the 
mountains about where the head waters of the Platte 
and the Yellowstone take their rise, a much more 
practicable pass than that of Lewis and Clarke. 
To this counsel, Mr. Hunt agreed, and resolved to 
leave the Missouri at the village of the Arickaras, 
at which they would arrive in a few days. On the 
first of June, they reached “the great bend”’ of the 
river, which here winds for about thirty miles round 
a circular peninsula, the neck of which is not above 
two thousand yards across. On the morning of June 
the third, the party were overtaken by Lisa, much 
to their dissatisfaction. The meeting was, of 
course, far from cordial, but an outward appearance 
of civility was maintained for two days. On the 
third, a quarrel took place, which was near termi- 
nating seriously. It was, however, partially ad- 
justed, and the rival parties coasted along opposite 
sides of the river, in sight of each other. On the 
twelfth of June, they reached the village of the 
Arickaras, between the forty-sixth and forty-seventh 
parallels of north latitude, and about fourteen 
hundred and thirty miles above the mouth of the 
Missouri. In accomplishing thus much of his 
journey, Mr. Hunt had not failed to meet a crowd of 
difficulties, at which we have not even hinted. He 
was frequently in extreme peril from large bodies of 
the Sioux, and, at one time, it was a mere accident 
alone which prevented the massacre of the whole 
party. 
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At the Arickara village, our adventurers were to 
abandon their boats, and proceed westward across 
the wilderness. Horses were to be purchased from 
the Indians; who could not, however, furnish them 
in sufficient numbers. In this dilemma, Lisa offered 
to purchase the boats, now no longer of use, and to 
pay for them in horses, to be obtained at a fort be- 
longing to the Missouri Fur Company, and situated 
at the Mandan villages, about a hundred and fifty 
miles further up the river. A bargain was made, 
and Messieurs Lisa and Crooks went for the horses, 
returning with them in about a fortnight. At the 
Arickara village, if we understand, Mr. Hunt en- 
gaged the services of one Edward Rose. He en- 
listed, as interpreter when the expedition should 
reach the country of the Upsarokas or Crow Indians, 
among whom he had formerly resided. On the 
eighteenth of July, the party took up their line of 
march. ‘They were still insufficiently provided with 
horses. The cavalcade consisted of eighty-two, 
most of them heavily laden with Indian goods, 
beaver traps, ammunition, and provisions, Each 
of the partners was mounted. As they took leave 
of Arickara, the veterans of Lisa’s company, as well 
as Lisa himself, predicted the total destruction of 
our adventurers, amid the innumerable perils of the 
wilderness. 

To avoid the Blackfeet Indians, a ferocious and 
implacable tribe, of which we have before spoken, 
the party kept a south-western direction. This 
route took them across some of the tributary streams 
of the Missouri, and through immense prairies, 
bounded only by the horizon. Their progress was, 
at first, slow, and, Mr. Crooks falling sick, it was 
necessary to make a litter for him between two 
horses. On the twenty-third of the month, they 
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encamped on the banks of a little stream, nicknamed 
Big River, where they remained several days, meet- 
ing with a variety of adventures. Among other 
things, they were enabled to complete their supply 
of horses from a band of the Cheyenne Indians. 
On the sixth of August, the journey was resumed, 
and they soon left the hostile region of the Sioux 
behind them. About this period, a plot was dis- 
covered on the part of the interpreter, Edward Rose. 
This villain had been tampering with the men, and 
proposed, upon arriving among his eld acquaintances 
the Crows, to desert to the savages with as much 
booty as could be carried off. The matter was ad- 
justed, however, and Mr. Rose, through the in- 
genuity of Mr. Hunt, quietly dismissed. On the 
thirteenth, Mr. H. varied his course to the westward, 
a route which soon brought him to a fork of the 
Little Missouri, and upon the skirts of the Black 
Mountains. These are an extensive chain, lying 
about a hundred miles east of the Rocky Mountains, 
stretching north-easterly from the south fork of the 
river Platte to the great north bent of the Missouri, 
and dividing the waters of the Missouri from those of 
the Mississippi and Arkansas. The travellers here 
supposed themselves to be about two hundred and 
fifty miles from the village of the Arickaras. Their 
more serious troubles now commenced. Hunger 
and thirst, with the minor difficulties of grizzly bears, 
beset them at every turn, as they attempted to force 
a passage through the rugged barriers in their path. 
At length, they emerged upon a stream of clear 
water, one of the forks of Powder river, and once 
more beheld wide meadows and plenty of buffalo. 
They ascended this stream abcut eighteen miles, 
directing their march towards a lofty mountain, 
which had been in sight since the seventeenth. 
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They reached the base of this mountain, which 
proved to be a spur of the Rocky chain, on the 
thirtieth, having now come about four hundred 
miles since leaving Arickara. 

For one or two days, they endeavored in vain to 
find a defile in the mountains. On the third of 


_ September, they made an attempt to force a passage 


to the westward, but soon became entangled among 
rocks and precipices, which set all their efforts at 
defiance. They were now too in the region of the 
terrible Upsarokas, and encountered them at every 
step. They met also with friendly bands of Sho- 
shonies and Flatheads. After a thousand troubles, 
they made some way upon their journey. On the 
ninth, they reached Wind river, a stream which 
gives its name to a range of mountains consisting of 
three parallel chains, eighty miles long and about 
twenty-five broad. “One of its peaks,” says our 
author, “is probably fifteen thousand feet above 
the level of the sea.’ For five days, Mr. Hunt 
followed up the course of Wind river, crossing and 
recrossing it. He had been assured by the three 
hunters who advised him to strike through the 
wilderness, that, by going on up the river, and 
crossing a single mountain ridge, he would come 
upon the head waters of the Columbia. The 
scarcity of game, however, determined him to pur- 
sue a different course. In the course of the day, 
after coming to this resolve, they perceived three 
mountain peaks, white with snow, and which were 
recognized by the hunters as rising just above a 
fork of the Columbia. These peaks were named the 
Pilot knobs by Mr. Hunt. The travellers continued 
their course for about forty miles to the south-west, 
and, at length, found a river flowing to the west. 
This proved to be a branch of the Colorado. They 
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followed its current for fifteen miles. On the 
eighteenth, abandoning its main course, they took a 
north-westerly direction for eight miles, and reached 
one of its little tributaries, issuing from the bosom of 
the mountains, and running through green meadows 
abounding in buffalo. Here, they encamped for 
several days, a little repose being necessary for both 
men and horses. On the twenty-fourth, the journey 
was resumed. Fifteen miles brought them to a 
stream about fifty feet wide, which was recognized 
as one of the head waters of the Columbia. They 
kept along it for two days, during which it gradually 
swelled into a river of some size. At length, it was 
joined by another current, and both united swept 
_ off in an unimpeded stream, which, from its rapidity 
and turbulence had received the appellation of Mad 
river. Down this, they anticipated an uninterrupted 
voyage, in canoes, to the point of their ultimate 
destination—but their hopes were very far from 
being realized. 

The partners held a consultation. The three 
hunters who had hitherto acted as guides, knew 
nothing of the region to the west of the Rocky 
Mountains. It was doubtful whether Mad river 
could be navigated, and they could hardly resolve 
to abandon their horses upon an uncertainty. The 
vote, nevertheless, was for embarkation, and they 
proceeded to build the necessary vessels. In the 
meantime, Mr. Hunt, having now reached the 
head waters of the Columbia, reputed to abound 
in beaver, turned his thoughts to the main object 
of the expedition. Four men, Alexander Carson, 
Louis St. Michel, Pierre Detayé, and Pierre Delaunay, 
were detached from the expedition, to remain and 
trap beaver by themselves in the wilderness. Hav- 
ing collected a sufficient quantity of peltries, they 
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were to bring them to the dépét, at the mouth of the 
Columbia, or to some intermediate post to be es- 
tablished by the company. These trappers had 
just departed, when two Snake Indians wandered 
into the camp, and declared the river to be un- 
navigable. Scouts sent out by Mr. Hunt finally con- 
firmed this report. On the fourth of October, 
therefore, the encampment was broken up, and the 
party proceeded to search for a post in possession of 
the Missouri Fur Company, and said to be somewhere 
in the neighborhood, upon the banks of another 
branch of the Columbia. This post, they found 
without much difficulty. It was deserted—and our 
travellers gladly took possession of the rude buildings. 
The stream here found, was upwards of a hundred 
yards wide. Canoes were constructed with all 
despatch. In the meantime, another detachment of 
trappers was cast loose in the wilderness. These 
were Robinson, Rezner, Hoback, Carr, and Mr. 
Joseph Miller. This latter, it will be remembered, 
was one of the partners—he threw up his share in the 
expedition, however, for a life of more perilous ad- 
venture. On the eighteenth of the month, 
(October,) fifteen canoes being completed, the 
voyagers embarked, leaving their horses in charge 
of the two Snake Indians, who were still in 
company. 

In the course of the day, the party arrived at the 
junction of the stream upon which they floated, 
with Mad river. Here, Snake river commences— 
the scene of a thousand disasters. After proceeding 
about four hundred miles, by means of frequent por- 
tages, and beset with innumerable difficulties of 
every kind, the adventurers were brought to a halt 
by a series of frightful cataracts, raging as far as the 
eye could reach, between stupendous ramparts of 
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black rock, rising more than two hundred feet per- 
pendicularly. This place, they called “The Caldron 
Linn.’ Here, Antoine Clappine, one of the voya- 
geurs, perished amid the whirlpools, three of the 
canoes stuck immovably among the rocks, and one 
was swept away with all the weapons and effects 
of four of the boatmen. 

The situation of the party was now lamentable, 
indeed—in the heart of an unknown wilderness, at a 
loss what route to take, ignorant of their distance 
from the place of their destination, and with no 
human being near them from whom counsel might be 
taken. Their stock of provisions was reduced to 
five days allowance, and famine stared them in the 
face. It was, therefore, more perilous to keep to- 
gether than to separate. The goods and provisions, 
except a small supply for each man, were concealed 
in caches, (holes dug in the earth,) and the party 
were divided into several small detachments, which 
started off in different directions, keeping the mouth 
of the Columbia in view as their ultimate point of 
destination. From this post, they were still distant 
nearly a thousand miles, although this fact was un- 
known to them at the time. 

On the twenty-first of January, after a series of 
almost incredible adventures, the division in which 
Mr. Hunt enrolled himself struck the waters of the 
Columbia, some distance below the junction of its 
two great branches, Lewis and Clarke rivers, and not 
far from the influx of the Wallah-Wallah. Since 
leaving the Caldron Linn, they had toiled two 
hundred and forty miles, through snowy wastes and 
precipitous mountains, and six months had now 
elapsed since their departure from the Arickara 
village, on the Missouri—their whole route from 
that point, according to their computation, having 
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been seventeen hundred and fifty-one miles. Some 
vague intelligence was now received in regard to 
the other divisions of the party, and also of the 
settlers at the mouth of the Columbia. On the 
thirty-first, Mr. Hunt reached the falls of the river, 
and encamped at the village of Wish-Ram. Here 
were heard tidings of the massarce on board the 
Tonquin. On the fifth of February, having pro- 
cured canoes with much difficulty, the adventurers 
departed from Wish-Ram, and, on the fifteenth, 
sweeping round an intervening cape, they came in 
sight of the long-desired Astoria. Among the first 
to greet them on their landing, were some of their 
old comrades, who had parted from them at the 
Caldron Linn, and who had reached the settlement 
nearly a month before. Mr. Crooks and John Day, 
being unable to get on, had been left with some 
Indians in the wilderness—they afterwards came in. 
Carriere, a voyageur, who was also abandoned 
through the sternest necessity, was never heard of 
more. Jean Babtiste Prevost, likewise a’ voya- 
geur, rendered frantic by famine, had been drowned 
in the Snake river. All parties had suffered the ex- 
tremes of weariness, privation and peril. They had 
travelled from St. Louis, thirty-five hundred miles. 
Let us now return to Mr. Astor. 

As yet he had received no intelligence from the 
Columbia, and had to proceed upon the supposition 
that all had gone as he desired. He accordingly 
fitted out a fine ship, the Beaver, of four hundred and 
ninety tons. Her cargo was assorted with a view 
to the supply of Astoria, the trade along the coast, 
and the wants of the Russian Fur Company. There 
embarked in her, for the settlement, a partner, five 
clerks, fifteen American laborers, and six Canadian 
voyageurs. Mr. John Clarke, the partner, was a 
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native of the United States, although he had passed 
much of his life in the North-west, having been em- 
ployed in the fur trade since the age of sixteen. The 
clerks were, chiefly, young American gentlemen of 
good connexions. Mr. Astor had selected this rein- 
forcement with the design of securing an ascendancy 
of American influence at Astoria, and rendering 
the association decidedly national. This, from the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the case, he had been unable 
to do in the commencement of his undertaking. 

Captain Sowle, the commander of the Beaver, 
was directed to touch at the Sandwich islands, to in- 
quire about the fortunes of the Tonquin, and as- 
certain, if possible, whether the settlement had been 
effected at Astoria. If so, he was to enlist as many 
of the natives as possible and proceed. He was to 
use great caution in his approach to the mouth of the 
Columbia. If everything was found right, however, 
he was to land such part of his cargo as was intended 
for the post, and to sail for New Archangel with 
the Russian supplies. Having received furs in pay- 
ment, he would return to Astoria, take in the peltries 
there collected, and make the best of his way to 
Canton. These were the strict letter of his instruc- 
tions—a deviation from which was subsequently 
the cause of great embarrassment and loss, and con- 
tributed largely to the failure of the whole enter- 
. prise. The Beaver sailed on the tenth of October, 
1811, and, after taking in twelve natives at the Sand- 
wich islands, reached the mouth of the Columbia, in 
safety, on the ninth of May, 1812. Her arrival gave 
life and vigor to the establishment, and afforded 
means of extending the operations of the company, 
and founding a number of interior trading posts. 

It now became necessary to send despatches over 
land to Mr. Astor, at New York, an attempt at so 
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doing having been frustrated some time before by 
the hostility of the Indians at Wish-Ram. ‘The 
task was confided to M. Roberts Stuart, who, 
though he had never been across the mountains, 
had given evidence of his competency for such un- 
dertakings. He was accompanied by Ben. Jones 
and John Day, Kentuckians; Andri Vallar and 
Francis Le Clerc, Canadians; and two of the partners, 
Messieurs M’Lellan and Crooks, who were desirous of 
returning to the Atlantic States. This little party 
set out on the twenty-ninth of June, and Mr. Irving 
accompanies them, in detail, throughout the whole 
of their long and dangerous wayfaring. As might be 
expected, they encountered misfortunes still more 
terrible than those before experienced by Mr. Hunt 
and his associates. The chief features of the journey 
were the illness of Mr. Crooks, and the loss of all the 
horses of the party through the villany of the 
Upsarokas. This latter circumstance was the 
cause of excessive trouble and great delay. On the 
thirtieth of April, however, the party arrived, in 
fine health and spirits, at St. Louis, having been ten 
months in performing their perilous expedition. 
The route taken by Mr. Stuart coincided nearly 
with that of Mr. Hunt, as far as the Wind river 
mountains. From this point, the former struck 
somewhat to the south-east, following the Nebraska 
to its junction with the Missouri. 

War having at length broken out between the 
United States and England, Mr. Astor perceived 
that the harbor of New York would be blockaded, 
and the departure of the annual supply ship in the 
autumn prevented. In this emergency, he wrote to 
Captain Sowle, the commander of the Beaver, ad- 
dressing him at Canton. The letter directed him to 
proceed to the factory, at the mouth of the Columbia, 
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with such articles as the establishment might need, 
and to remain there subject to the orders of Mr. 
Hunt. In the meantime, nothing had yet been 
heard from the settlement. Still, not discouraged, 
Mr. A. determined to send out another ship, al- 
though the risk of loss was so greatly enhanced that 
no insurance could be affected. The Lark was 
chosen—remarkable for her fast sailing. She put 
to sea on the sixth of March, 1813, under the com- 
mand of Mr. Northrop, her mate—the officer first 
appointed to command her having shrunk from his 
engagement. Within a fortnight after her depar- 
ture, Mr. A. received intelligence that the North-west 
Company had presented a memorial to Great 
Britain, stating the vast scope of the contemplated 
operations at Astoria, expressing a fear that, unless 
crushed, the settlement there would effect the down- 
fall of their own fur trade, and advising that a force 
be sent against the colony. In consequence, the 
frigate Phoebe was ordered to convoy the armed 
ship Isaac Todd, belonging to the North-west com- 
pany, and provided with men and munitions for 
the formation of a new establishment. They were 
directed ‘‘to proceed together to the mouth of the 
Columbia, capture or destroy whatever American 
fortress they would find there, and plant the British 
flag on its ruins.” Upon this matter’s being rep- 
resented to our government, the frigate Adams, 
Captain Crane, was detailed for the protection of 
Astoria; and Mr. A. proceeded to fit out a ship called 
the Enterprise, to sail in company with the frigate, 
and freighted with additional supplies. Just, how- 
ever, as the two vessels were ready, a reinforcement of 
seamen was wanted for Lake Ontario, and the crew 
of the Adams were, necessarily, transferred to that 
service. Mr, A. was about to send off his ship alone, 
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when a British force made its appearance off the 
Hook, and New York was effectually blockaded. 
The Enterprise, therefore, was unloaded and dis- 
mantled. We now return to the Beaver. 

This vessel, after leaving at Astoria that portion of 
her cargo destined for that post, sailed for New 
Archangel on the fourth of August, 1812. She ar- 
rived there on the nineteenth, meeting with no in- 
cidents of moment. A long time was now expended 
in negotiations with the drunken governor of the 
Russian fur colony—one Count Baranoff—and when 
they were finally completed, the month of October 
had arrived. Moreover, in payment for his sup- 
plies, Mr. Hunt was to receive seal-skins, and none 
were on the spot. It was necessary, therefore, to 
proceed to a seal-catching establishment belonging 
to the Russian company at the Island of St. Paul, in 
the sea of Kamschatka. He set sail for this place on 
the fourth of October, after having wasted forty- 
five days at New Archangel. He arrived on the 
thirty-first of the month—by which time, according 
to his arrangement, he should have been back at 
Astoria. Now occurred great delay in getting the 
peltries on board; every pack being overhauled to 
prevent imposition. To make matters worse, the 
Beaver one night was driven off shore in a gale, and 
could not get back until the thirteenth of November. 
Having at length taken in the cargo and put to sea, 
Mr. Hunt was in some perplexity as to his course. 
The ship had been much injured in the late gale, 
and he thought it imprudent to attempt making the 
mouth of the Columbia in this boisterous time of the 
year. Moreover, the season was already much ad- 
vanced; and should he proceed to Astoria as origi- 
nally intended, he might arrive at Canton so late 
as to find a bad market. Unfortunately, therefore, 
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he determined to go at once to the Sandwich Islands, 
there await the arrival of the annual ship from New 
York, take passage in her to the settlement, and let 
the Beaver proceed on her voyage to China. It is 
but justice to add that he was mainly induced to 
this course by the timid representations of Captain 
Sowle. ‘They reached Woahoo in safety, where the 
ship underwent the necessary repairs, and again 
put to sea on the first of January, 1813, leaving Mr. 
Hunt on the Island. 

At Canton, Captain Sowle found the letter of Mr. 
Astor, giving him information of the war, and 
directing him to convey the intelligence to Astoria. 
He wrote a reply, in which he declined complying 
with these orders, saying that he would wait for 
peace, and then return home. In the meantime 
Mr. Hunt waited in vain for the annual vessel. At 
length, about the twentieth of June, the ship Al- 
batross, Captain Smith, arrived from China, bringing 
the first news of the war to the Sandwich Islands. 
This ship Mr. H. chartered for two thousand dollars, 
to land him, with some supplies, at Astoria. He 
reached this post on the twentieth of August, where 
he found the affairs of the company in a perishing 
condition, and the partners bent upon abandoning 
the settlement. To this resolution Mr. Hunt was 
finally brought to consent. There was a large stock 
of furs, however, at the factory, which it was neces- 
sary to get to a market, and a ship was required for 
this service. The Albatross was bound to the 
Marquesas, and thence to the Sandwich Islands; 
and it was resolved that Mr. H. should sail in her 
in quest of a vessel, returning, if possible, by the 
first of January, and bringing with him a supply of 
provisions. He departed on the twenty-sixth of 
August, and reached the Marquesas without accident. 
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Commodore Porter soon afterward arrived, bringing 
intelligence that the British frigate Phoebe, with a 
store-ship mounted with battering pieces, together 
with the sloops of war Cherub and Racoon, had all 
sailed, from Rio Janiero, on the sixth of July, bound 
for the mouth of the Columbia. Mr. H., after in 
vain attempting to purchase a whale ship from 
Commodore Porter, started, on the twenty-third of 
November, for the Sandwish Islands, arriving on 
December the twentieth. Here he found Captain 
Northrop, of the Lark, which had suffered ship- 
wreck on the coast about the middle of March. The 
brig Pedlar was now purchased for ten thousand 
dollars, and, Captain N. being put in command of 
her, Mr. H. sailed for Astoria on the twenty-second of 
January, 1814, with the view of removing the prop- 
erty there, as speedily as possible, to the Russian 
settlements in the vicinity—these were Mr. Astor’s 
orders sent out by the Lark. On the twenty- 
eighth of February the brig anchored in the Colum- 
bia, when it was found that, on the twelfth of 
December, the British had taken possession of the 
post. In some negotiations carried on, just be- 
fore the surrender, on the part of the North-west 
company and M’Dougal, that worthy personage 
gave full evidence that Captain Thorn was not far 
wrong in suspecting him to be no better than he 
should be. He had been for some time secretly 
a partner of the rival association, and shortly before 
the arrival! of the British, took advantage of his 
situation as head of the post, to barter away the 
property of the company at less than one-third of 
its value. 

Thus failed this great enterprise of Mr. Astor. 
At the peace, Astoria itself, by the treaty of Ghent, 
reverted with the adjacent country to the United 
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States, on the principle of status ante bellum. In 
the winter of 1815, Congress passed a law prohibit- 
ing all traffic of British traders within our territories, 
and Mr. A. felt anxious to seize this opportunity 
for the renewal of his undertaking. For good reasons 
however, he could do nothing without the direct 
protection of the government. This evinced much 
supineness in the matter; the favorable moment was 
suffered to pass unimproved; and, in despite of the 
prohibition of Congress, the British finally usurped 
the lucrative traffic in peltries throughout the whole 
of our vast territories in the North-west. A very 
little aid from the sources whence he had naturally 
a right to expect it, would have enabled Mr. Astor to 
direct this profitable commerce into national chan- 
nels, and to render New York, what London has now 
long been, the great emporium for furs. 

We have already spoken of the masterly manner 
in which Mr. Irving has executed his task. It 
occurs to us that we have observed one or two slight © 
discrepancies in the narrative. There appears to be 
some confusion between the names of M’Lellan, 
M’Lennon and M’Lennan—or do these three appel- 
lations refer to the same individual? In going up 
the Missouri, Mr. Hunt arrives at the Great Bend on 
the first of June,—the third day after which (the 
day on which the party is overtaken by Lisa) is 
said to be the third of July. Jones and Carson join 
the expedition just above the Omaha village. At 
page 187, vol. 1, we are told that the two men “ who 
had joined the company at the Maha village” 
(meaning Omaha, we presume), deserted and were 
pursued, but never overtaken—at page 199, how- 
ever, Carson is recognized by an Indian who is hold- 
ing a parley with the party. The Lark too, only 
sailed from New York on the sixth of March, 1813, 
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and on the tenth, we find her, much buffeted, some- 
where in the near vicinity of the Sandwich Islands. 
These errors are of little importance in themselves, 
but may as well be rectified in a future edition. 


THE END 
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